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OVER THE HORIZON of headlines, tur- 
moil and nerves, dawn reveals the tranquil 
skies and tropic seas of a paradise on earth. 
e Verdant mountains, wise with the cen- 
turies, loom in greeting. The palms nod, 
and the trade winds whisper...“Welcome.” 
Puerto Rico begins its peaceful conquest. ¢ 
Play castaway on the tropic sands or turn 
back the centuries and lose yourself in the 
glamour of Old World Spain. ¢ Dance in 
the moonlight . . . laden with the scent 
of tropic blooms. Or take to horseback 


and race your shadow on the night-blue 


ee oe Wy 


beach. ¢ Day finds your golf swing in the 


groove—more steam in your tennis serve 
—more vitality per inch of man every 
hour. ¢ American and neutral ships that 
ply the sea lanes to Puerto Rico are bright 
as Broadway with music, lights, laughter! 
Set Sail! Discover the peace of Puerto 
Rico and let the rest of the World go by. 


@ Ask your travel agent about convenient sail- 
ings from New York, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Tampa, Lake Charles, Galveston, 
Houston ... about direct air service. Or 
write to the Government of Puerto Rico, 
Institute of Tourism, 630-5th Ave., N. Y. 
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Tas could be youin 

your comfortable 
seat aboard a “Flying 
Clipper’? viewing the majesty of the 
ancient Maya lands... enjoying the 
thrill of entering the Harbor of Rio 
...or beholding in awe the snow- 
capped Andes! All the panorama of 
the world’s most beautiful scenery 
passing below, while you, in serene 
comfort, enjoy the luxury of the Flying 
Clipper Ship. By no other means can 
you possibly see and enjoy so much of 
South America. 


Each evening Pan American, your 
host, brings you to the best hotels in 
principal cities. You might take sight- 
seeing tours by automobile... enjoy 
the leisure or social life of its cities... 
stay at unrivaled seaside resorts... or 
retreat to its mountains and lakes. Be- 
cause Pan American flies only during 
daylight, you have 85% of your time to 
do as you please. While your program 
should be planned before departure to 
assure the greatest enjoyment of your 
trip, still it may be changed to suit 
other plans which may develop en 
route, so that you go, you stay, and you 
return when you choose! Ask your 
travel agent for literature, “Around 
South America” giving delightful all- 
paid tours, or consult any of our offices. 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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FISHING IN THE TROUBLED 


WATERS OF THE FAR EAST 


a By ALBERT PARRY 


THE Japanese are in the habit of saying 
that Westerners have short tempers and lack 
stamina because they eat too much meat. 
The Japanese prefer fish. Next to rice, it is 
the most vital food to the islanders. No 
other nation in the world consumes so much 
fish per capita as Nippon. 
One reason for this is of course Japan’s 
dearth of pasture and, consequently, of 
-meat. Another reason is that the coastline of 
the Land of the Rising Sun is seventeen 
thousand miles long, that it is most conveni- 
ently cut into myriads of bays and harbors, 
and that the waters of this coast.are warm 
and thus attract fish of extraordinary vari- 
ety which otherwise might not have come 
there. Immediately north of the archipelago 
lie cold-water seas and bays, just as conveni- 
ent for fishing, and just as rich piscatori- 
ally. North and south, east and west, there 
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are seven hundred kinds of fish and other 
aquatic products known to the Japanese, and 
four hundred of these are edible, at least by 
the Japanese. Dried fish, salted fish, raw 
fish as well as fish cooked in a great variety 
of ways, shellfish and all sorts of seaweed 
constitute the islanders’ diet. Fish—espe- 
cially the carp—is prominent in Nippon’s 
painting. Poems are written about fish. 
Some of the most picturesque proverbs of 
this folk deal with fish. Striking similes re- 


Cassidy from Pix 


Women and children 
crowd down to the shore 
in the whitebait season 
to help their men with 
the catch. On the oppo- 
site page a giant whale 
eludes for the moment 
the harpoon of a Soviet 
whaler off the shores of 


Kamchatka. 
Sovfoto 


fer to fish. Benjamin Franklin was not ex- 
actly original when he remarked that fish 
and visitors smell after three days, for this 
was an old Japanese folk saying long be- 
fore the sage of Philadelphia was born. 

Of the world’s three million fishermen and 
persons connected with fisheries fully one- 
half are Japanese. One-third of the world’s 
fishing vessels is under Japanese ownership. 
The port of Yokohama has developed into 
one of the greatest and most modern fish- 
export centers. Tons of shake, or northern 
salmon, and tara, or codfish, are shipped side 
by side with tremendous quantities of saba, 
the southern mackeral, and maguro, the 
tunny. Crab.and sea-ear, porgy and sardine, 
eel and snapping turtle are not only caught 
but some are artificially raised for home and 
foreign markets. 

Nippon’s Inland Sea was the early nucleus 
of this great industry. From here the Japa- 
nese fishers spread in the direction of Korea 


and China and, farther afield, to Kam- 
chatka and Indo-China. Some of the fishers 
combined piracy with the casting of nets. 
Early in the eighteenth century, fearing the 
outside world was too much of a temptation 
to their fisher folk, the Tokugawa shoguns 
forbade long journeys. Large boats for deep- 
sea fishing were not to be built, and fisher- 
sailors were not to absent themselves from 
theirnative shores. Once out of Nippon’s 
territorial waters, her sons were barred 
from the homeland forever. Even those car- 


‘ried away by storms had no right to return. 


After the Restoration of 1867—that is, 
with the downfall of the Tokugawas and the 
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lifting of isolationist bars—the Japanese had 
to learn deep-sea fishing all over again. The 
government helped by establishing fishery 
schools and offering money bounties, by ar- 
ranging exhibitions of fishers’ products, by 
founding fish hatcheries and fostering manu- 
facture of improved fishing equipment. So 
the industry grew until today it is in the 
world’s headlines. 

Japan’s fishing boats are found in the icy 
waters of British Columbia and under the 
soft skies of the South Seas. Fishing con- 
cessions are held by Nipponese at sundry 
spots off Central American shores, and there 
are swarms of the little yellow fishermen off 


DAY’S END 


Although much 
Japan’s fishing has bi 
industrialized, there 
still small fishing fle 
to be found in 1] 
strategic waters, such 
these boats at rest in 
harbor of Beppu, 
Kyushu Island. 


Fritz Henle from Black Star 


California and even the South Atlantic 
shores of Argentina. Under the well-paid 
tutelage of Norwegian skippers and har- 
pooners, the Japanese have learned whaling 
at the world’s ends. Australia’s armed patrol 
boats are increased in number to keep Japa- 
nese pearl poachers out of the dominion’s 
territorial seas. Alaskan fishers and canners 
have met Nippon’s salmon catchers with 
suspicion, grumbling and protest. The Soviet 
authorities have tried, with a degree of suc- 
cess, to curtail Nippon’s fishing in Siberian 
waters. 

Checked in one place, the small neat men 
spread their nets with redoubled vigor in 


Natori from Black Star 

On board a training ship Japanese sailors learn the 

technique of observation by keeping an eye out for 
schools of fish as well as for other things. 


another. Working on their own or for huge 
trusts, Japanese fishers catch tunny off Cata- 
lina Island and sell it to Americans. The 
high-grade Siberian salmon, salmon trout 
and crab are being canned and exported by 
the Japanese to Great Britain and other 
countries. It was the British demand for 
red salmon that recently brought Nipponese 
“experimental” boats to Alaska’s Bristol 
Bay. There the great fish-and-can vessels 
lowered their miles-long nets, thus prevent- 
ing the valuable fish from going to their 
spawning sites in Alaskan rivers or to the MAKING CANS 
traps of American canners. When at the : : ; : : ar : 
To Japan goes the credit for inventing a can with veneered insides which 


; ; : 
behest of Alaska’s fishing TN Coy eS keep the crab meat from turning black where it touches the metal. The 
operators and labor organizations our gov- Japanese also invented the floating-factory method, or the canning of fish 


See enh cat Washington Hook diplomatic aboard the ship which brings in the catch. 
‘steps and finally prevailed upon the govern- 


Natori from Black Sta 


THE FISHING FLEET MAKES READY 


Of the world’s three million fishermen or persons connected with fisheries. fully one-half are Japanese. One-third of the world’s fishing vessels are under 
Japanese: ownership, and they cruise from Siberia to Indo-China and the South Seas, from Alaska to the shores of Argentina. 


Cassidy from Pix 


A TWELVE-POUNDER 


About forty million pounds of codfish are caught 
annually by the Soviet trawling fleet in the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream off the coast of Mur- 
mansk. Most of this is consumed at home either 
dried and salted, or in the form of cod liver oil for 
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THE BATTLEGROUND 


The richest fishing grounds in “the world«are along~the 


coasts of Japan, Siberia and Alaska. Seven hundred 
different kinds of fish swarm in these waters, four 
hundred of them edible and many of inestimable com- 
mercial value. To the Japanese especially, adequate 
fishing grounds are a vital necessity, for their country. 
is barren of pasture land and they are dependent upon 
fish not only as a means of livelihood but to feed their 


medicinal purposes. 


ment of Tokyo to withdraw its ‘“experiment- 
ers’ from Bristol Bay and other Alaskan 
waters, the Japanese once more increased 
their pressure upon Moscow to extend their 
fishing rights off Siberia. They widened 
their fishing in China’s waters, and they 
tried to increase their sales to China and 
Hong Kong of such exotic products as sea 
kale and cuttlefish, trepang and shellfish. 
The white fisher and canner may grum- 
ble, but in all justice to the yellow man it 
must be said that the industry owes much 
to Japanese initiative. A new spurt was 
given to the enterprise when a Nipponese 
evolved a method of canning crab in tins 
with veneered insides, thus guarding against 
the dreaded contact of tender meat with bare 


metal which used to blacken the crab. It was 
in 1914 that the Japanese first introduced in 
the Far East the floating-factory method, or 
the canning of crabs on board the ship whose 
fishers brought in the catch. After the World 
War the same method was successfully ap- 
plied to salmon. And now the latest innova- 
tion in fishing is the use of airplanes and 
vadio: the Japanese have air patrols which 
Hy over the sea surface—as low as some 
thirty feet above it—to spy out the runs of 
ish. Once a school of fish is sighted, a 
radio signal is given to the mother ship to 
lower the boats. Sometimes the plane flies 
back to the shore where, from a special sta- 
tion, the welcome siren is sounded to the 
fishing villages of a certain locality, and 


SCOUTING FOR FISH 
Airplanes are used by both Russians and Japanese in locating schools of fish, but the Russians 


mark the locations on maps whereas the Japanese radio the information to the mother fishing 
ship or fly back to shore to broadcast the welcome news to the fishing villages in that vicinity. 


Sovfoto 


ever-increasing population. 


hundreds of fishing vessels at once put out to 
sea under oar, sail or motor. 

Yet the age-old method lingers alongside 
of the machine-age novelty. 

To catch octopus, for instance, Japanese 
fishers still use the ancient earthenware 
vase, with a hole at the bottom resembling 

5) 
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that of a flower pot, and a rope attached to 
the rim. The rope is to’ lower the pot to the 
sea bottom and to jerk it up once the octopus | 
has moved into the quaint container. For _ 
some obscure reason, many an octopus likes 
the shape and feel of the pot and is quick to 
occupy it when he finds it in the sea. After 
the-pot is brought to the surface, the creature © 
cannot be shaken out of it and has to be ~ 
evicted with the aid of hot water poured | 
through the hole of the upturned pot. | 

Or consider the problem of fish oil and | 
fish-waste manure: to extract such by> | 
products modern Japanese factories may | 
use glittering and complex machinery, but | 
individual fishermen still pile up heaps of | 
small fish to dry in the sun outside their 
houses. 

At Shinto temples fish is still a pious of- 
fering, and the ancient custom is preserved 
in some localities of bringing anchors and 
oars out of gratitude for fishers’ safety at 
sea. 

By fishers and non-fishers alike, fish is 
prepared in the old native ways of much 
ingenuity that make it absolutely unrecog- 
nizable as fish. Fish head, particularly the 
eye, is still considered one of the foremost 
delicacies of the Japanese table: a for- 
eigner is startled to see it stare at him from 
the bottom of the bow] filled with the trans- 
parent fish soup. On the other hand, the 
visitor from the West swiftly learns to eat 
the fish raw in the Japanese manner, espe- 
cially the meaty slices of tunny and fai, 


THE RETURN 


When a whale boat of the Kamchatka 
fleet has finished its work, the killed 
whales are towed back to the Aleut, 
base ship of the fleet, a floating fac- 
tory equipped with the latest devices 
to reduce the erstwhile monster of the 
ocean to machine oil, glue and fertil- 


izer, or whalebones for the reborn 
corset of 1939. 


and with yet sharper relish those long nar- 
row fish steaks called katsubushi which, 
dried to an extraordinary wood-like hard- 
ness, keep in good condition for a long 
time and are pared by Japanese: cooks as 
we Westerners pare Parmesan cheese. 

Oyer the sturdy Nipponese fisherman 
who works on his own there still hovers the 
old pre-Tokugawa air of an adventurer, of 
a man not always within the pale of law 
and morals. In villages where fishers are 
neighbors of farmers and artisans, the men 
of the deep are looked upon with some awe 
and displeasure. The landlubbers’ leaders 
often try to do something or other about 
the fishers’ unconventional ways, but gen- 
erally with not much success. 

The fisher folk who work not for trusts 
but for themselves are still considered 


‘among the best men in Japan for their 


physique. Their bronzed figures are well- 
knit, strong and agile. When young men 
from towns and non-fishing villages wish 
to escape military service, they strive to 
be examined not in their own native places 
but in these briny settlements: by contrast 
to the fishers’ bodies, theirs are puny, mov- 
ing the recruiting. officers and doctors to 
negative verdicts. 

The present war in China has not started 
because of fish, but if, there is ever a big- 
ger and bloodier conflict on Japan’s hands 
—if there is a war with the Soviet Union— 
one of its causes may well be Nippon’s 
piscatorial problem. 

For nowhere has the chorus of complaint 
risen to the fever pitch of such serious in- 
ternational complications as have recently 
marred the scene of Russo-Japanese fishing 
relations. An agreement-signed in-Moscow 
and Tokyo last April seems to have settled 
the dispute, but the pact is a temporary 
one. It is to run till the end of this year 
only, when the thorny question is to be 
once more searched for its answer. Even 
before the term is up, some incident or 
other may endanger the truce to a point 
where gunboats would act instead of fish- 
ing vessels. For neither side is satisfied 
with last April’s compromise. The fisheries 
in the Far East are like national minorities 
in Central Europe: their borderlines are 


SIBERIAN SALMON 


The Golds or Nanaits, a cooperative 
group of Tungus-Manchurian origin, 
have lived around the Amur River 
since before tsarist times. This is the 
region from which Yankee schooners 
took rich hauls of codfish during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
It is now famous for its salmon. 


Sovfoto 
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KAMCHATKA EVENING 


Along the shores of Kamchatka an 
increasing numbers of artels or com- 
munes are found, modeled on the com- 
munes in the Black and Caspian Sea 
regions from which these fisher folk 
come. Collective fishing is an ancient 
custom with these people, but in the 
old days it was a purely cooperative 
enterprise whereas now it is closely 
supervised and controlled by the 
government, 
Sovfote a 


makeshift, their claimants querulous, and 
thus their tomorrows tinged with blood. 

Nippon’s statesmen and writers insist that 
the Siberian waters mean the very livelihood 
of their nation. As a Pacific Ocean nation, 
they say, Japan has a natural right to fish 
anywhere in that ocean, certainly as near 
home as the Siberian waters. Pointing to the 
increasing paltriness of some of their own 
fishing grounds,-the Japanese declare that 
the Soviet. Far East, underpopulated in 
comparison with Japan, has more than its 
fair share of fisheries. They demand a long- 
term fishing agreement and a general restric- 
tion of the Soviets’ Far Eastern catch. 

The Russians reply that the Japanese take 
vast quantities of fish out of the Siberian 
waters not to eat but to sell for foreign cash, 
and that part of such cash finds its way into 
Tokyo’s war chest. Thus, Moscow says, it 
has to swallow the bitter insult and injury 
of seeing the fish from its own Soviet waters 
provide the Japanese militarists with foreign 
oil and armaments which eventually may be 
used against Vladivostok and other Russian 
territory. And when a portion of the Japa- 
nese catch in the Soviet seas is not exported, 
it is canned, the Russians charge, and put 
away in the immense warehouses of food 
supplies being accumulated in Nippon 
against the time of her future “big war” 
with Russia. The Soviets also say that much 
of the foreign cash obtained for this fish 
goes into the pockets of Japan’s huge capi- 
talistic concerns and not of the poor fisher 
folk. 

Indeed, the old Japanese proverb, ‘“‘Small 
fish flock where big ones are,”’ may be para- 
phrased to read, “Big fishers flock where 
small ones are.” Most of the Japanese fish- 
eries in Russian waters are by now concen- 
trated in the hands of a few powerful com- 
binations, notably the Nichiro Gyogyo Com- 
pany and the Nippon Suisan Company, with 
the money of the mighty Mitsubishi family 
among their main driving forces. The twenty 
or thirty thousand Japanese who each sea- 
son fish in Siberian waters lack the old- 
fashioned independence of individual fishers. 

(Continued on page 48) 


PULLING IN THE SEINE 


The Mikoyan Fishing Combinat at 
Kamchatka, seen here hauling in their 
catch, is named after the Soviet Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade. It is a 
state-owned and _ state-managed fishing 
business. Seines in these waters are 


sometimes miles long. 
Sovfoto 
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THE HIGHLAND GAMES 
AT PORTREE 


Photographs by Van de Poll from Monkemeyer 


Portree, the “King’s Har- 
bor” and capital of Skye, 
has long been famous, for 
it was here that Flora 
Macdonald brought Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie when 
he escaped from  Ben- 
becula. 


throwing is 


f the high 
of all high- 
games. The 


ant below has 
en a fine ex- 
of strength 
an audience 
covers the 


ing hillside. 


Pipe Major Robertson of the 
Second Scotts Guards waits his 
turn while the soldiers of the 
Cameronian band march by. 
Piping is a hereditary art, and 
the noted race of pipers, the 
MacCrimmons, hailed from 
Portree. 


STRONGHOLDS OF RELIGION 


Of the seven round churches in Denmark four are in Bornholm. Nylars Church at the right is in the best state of preservation. These old holy forts 
were used as refuges against invaders as well as churches, and the third story was invariably | a barracks and a storehouse for arms. Warning was given 
the surrounding countryside from the bell tower in the courtyard. The huge supporting pillar in the center of Ostlars Church on the left is a hollow 
arcade of six round arches with space for worshipers inside, the pews running in concentric circles. Some are directly under the pulpit. 
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HOLY FORTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By C. B. McALLISTER 


Photographs through the courtesy of the Scandinavian Travel Bureau 


ALLL islands have an air of aloofness, and 
the Danish Island of Bornholm, a hundred 
miles away from its adopted mother coun- 
try, is no exception. Perhaps this accounts 
too for a certain self-sufficiency and insular 
pride common to its inhabitants, who are as 
self-reliant as when Bornholm was a home 
of independent Vikings and a battleground 
for nearby nations who realized its strategic 
position in the Baltic. 

The island has had a checkered history. 
After the Viking era, Bornholm became a 


fief of the Swedish archbishop of Lund in 
the twelfth century, but during the heyday 
of the Hanseatic League it was an ideal 
stopping place for traders and in 1510 was 
captured by the League. Denmark con- 
tested this conquest and held the island for 
a few years, but in 1526 it became subject 
to the city of Lubeck. For a century and a 
quarter it was a football for the northern 
European nations, until Sweden and Den- 
mark finally reached an agreement, and the 
island was presented to Sweden as a peace 


offering. This was too much for the de- 
scendants of Vikings. Their sympathies — 
had always been with Denmark, although 
they were physically much closer to Sweden. 
The Swedish forces were expelled and 
Bornholm finally fell to Denmark in 1660. , 
In considering this rectangular-shaped | 
island in the Baltic, the reader must erase 
from his mind any preconceived idea of 
cold gray water and loneliness, for Born- 
holm has a good climate. The Baltic is a 
less stormy region than its neighbor, the 
North Sea, and under summer skies it is 
unbelievably blue. The granite rib that 
runs through Scandinavia forms the back- 
bone of Bornholm after an interruption of 
twenty-odd miles, but the interior is smil- 
ing and diversified and as rich in raw ma- 
terials as it was in the thirteenth century 
when the natives built three-storied round 
churches or “holy forts” for protection 
against the constant menace of marauding 
pirates. 

To these combination church-and-forts 
Bornholmers went quietly for religious 
services or scurried pell-mell with their 
domestic animals when enemies succeeded 
in scaling the well-nigh unscalable cliffs or 
shipping into the safe harbors on foggy 
nights. Bornholm was divided into four 
parts, and in the interior of each division 
was a round church of granite and con- 


The murals in Nylars Church are noted for 
their fine color combinations, and the 
decorative borders are especially charming. 
The artist’s technique, however, was primi- 
tive and his religious conceptions naive. 


Wa 


— church-forts. 


crete. On top of the cap-shaped roof 
burned a light to guide the natives at night 
when attacked, and the warning was given 
by bells which rang out from the bell towers 
built in the courtyards. During the fighting 
centuries the courtyards, as well as the 
-adjacent countryside, were under the sur- 
veillance of sentries stationed behind narrow 
loopholes cut into the upper walls of the 
In the third story also were 
barracks for the fighting men and here arms 
were held in readiness for surprise attacks. 
‘The women and children crowded into the 
lower levels; the animals huddled in the 
courtyards. The fighting over and the en- 
emy repulsed, the people went back to their 
homes and put in order what was left by 
their unwelcome visitors. 

Two of the holy forts were built under 
the supervision of Bishop Absalon; the 
others by his successor, Anders Sunesen. 
Ny Church, the simplest and oldest, was 


_ evidently not completed as it has only two 


stories, whereas the holy-fort design calls 
for a three-story edifice. Osterlars Church 
is the largest and most elaborate in every 
way. It has a- winding staircase inside its 


- eylindrical wall, the wall being cut by six 


arches opening into a hollow space in the 
center of the building where pews are 
placed at disconcerting angles both for the 
occupants and for the officiating clergy. 
Murals above the arches portray scenes 
from a Last Judgment showing rows of 
saints and sinners, the sinners appearing 
unduly sinful, the saints outrageously super- 
cilious. There is decided Italian influence 
‘in the caricatures, and the colors are soft 
and pleasing. . 

When the Catholic Church was abolished 
during the Reformation, thrifty Scandinavi- 
ans whitewashed the evidence of their 
earlier faith, establishing a painful simplic- 
ity in church furbishing. Always good 
housekeepers, the Bornholm churchkeepers 
whitewashed their churches year after year. 
The murals were buried in lime and for- 
gotten. But whitewash in time! flakes off 
and when this happens, all superimposed 
coatings must be removed before a fresh 
coat can be applied. ‘When it was taken 
off the inner walls of the modernized 
churches, the murals of the holy forts re- 
appeared, fortunately in a less prejudiced 
era. They were damaged, but the drawing 


was for the most part intact, and a less ' 


straight-laced generation of Lutherans had 
the old colors restored in 1891, great care 
being taken that no modern blemish should 
creep in. The result of the retouching is a 
happy one. 

The holy forts, still in active use, set 
Bornholm apart; for of the seven in all 
Denmark, four are in Bornholm. 

The great ruin of Bornholm is the Ham- 
mershus. 
when Bornholm was under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Lund, it was built on 
a high granite cliff after the fashion of 


Begun in, the twelfth century ~ 


European castles of the Middle Ages, with 
three lines of defense, a wide moat and 
watch towers from which any boat ap- 
proaching the coveted island could be seen. 
Fundamental changes in structure were 
made when gunpowder, the cause of its ul- 
timate collapse as an impregnable fortress, 
became a menace. The semi-circular tow- 
ers, of which nothing is now left but the 
shells, were built during the occupation of 
the Hanseatic League. 

While Bornholm carries on a brisk trade 
with other countries, it could withdraw into 
itself and exist independent of the outside 
world, building boats from its small forests, 
sails from its flax and rope from its hemp. 
Bornholm granite is the same as it was in 
the days when rough slabs of it were graven 
with runes. Rune stones are still seen 
along the roadsides as well as in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Ronne, the larg- 
est city on the island. Some ‘descended 


POLYCHROME HOUSES 


The little one-story: houses in Born- 

holm are painted in brilliant rainbow 

hues, and the streets are as immacu: 

‘late as the houses, for the Born- 

holmer subscribes wholeheartedly to 

the theory that “cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” 


from the mighty gods” are found, as well 
as runes from the eleventh century which 
prove Christian influence before the build- 
ing of the holy forts. A runic carving in 
one of the holy-fort porches states that it 
was raised to the memory of a Crusader. 

The earliest known platters and jugs of 
Northern Europe came from this island, 
and its porcelain clay today is used in the 
making of Royal Copenhagen ware, whose 
fame has spread throughout the world. An 
excellent pottery is made in the Hjort Stone 
Potteries at Gudjhem, the town second to 
Ronne in size and importance. There are 
also terra cotta works on the island, and 
limestone and marble quarries. Even coal 
is found, although of rather a poor quality. 
It is used locally but could take the place of 
imported coal in an emergency. 

The most important industry of the island 
next to agriculture is the herring fisheries. 

(Continued on page 47) 


BORNHOLMERS ALL 


Herring fisheries are an important 
industry in Bornholm, and the golden- 
hued “bornholmer” is considered by 
epicures the finest of all smoked. 
herring. 7 


Gidal from Black Star 
The wonderful riches of the bitter waters of the Dead Sea are practically inexhaustible. It is 
estimated that the deposits of crude potassium chloride are alone sufficient to supply the world — 
for two thousand years. Here the precious salts are being piled up preparatory to shipment. 


Fox Photo from Globe ) 
The road from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea 
descends from an altitude of three thousand 
feet to sea level and then winds further 


downward to the shore, thirteen hundred 
feet below sea level. 


THE DEAD 


F ROM the most ancient times of which we 
have any record the Dead Sea has fasci- 
nated all manner of men, and it does so 
until this day. In her convulsions Nature 
created this strangest of seas, whose secrets 
generations of historians and scientists have 
sought to reveal. 

To the ancient world it was the ““Bottom- 
less Pit’—the abode of evil spirits—from 


SEA COMES 


BY MAJOR CECIL V. QUINLAN 


Late Palestine Civil Service 


which no traveler returned. Innumerable 
myths and legends are woven in the age- 
long history of the Dead Sea. 

Its inaccessibility, the terrible desolation 
in which it is embedded, and the fact that 
it is the lowest spot on the crust of the earth 
produced among the ancients that feeling of 
awe which modern beholders also feel when 
they view this mysterious sea. 


A PUMPING MACHINE AT WORK 
The process of potash and bromine production is based on solar evaporation after the heavily 


charged brine is pumped into pans covering several thousand acres. 


Powerful machinery 


delivers the liquid into the pans at the rate of eight thousand gallons a minute. 


Gidal from Black Star 


ALIVE 


Climb the Russian Tower on the Mount 
of Olives; look down upon this dead world, 
aptly called the Wilderness of Judea. Be- 
low is a region of mountains and gorges— 
a region riven with earthquakes and vol- 
canic fire—a region silent and desolate. No 
green thing refreshes the eye, no movement 
of life is seen, save on the tiny ribbon of 
road which turns and twists, ever falling its 
three thousand feet to those shores where 
death alone remains supreme. 


Go along the road to Bethlehem and sit 
on the seat where Holman Hunt painted 
his masterpiece, “The Scapegoat,’ that 
gaunt figure staggering forever through the 
wilderness, on his emaciated shoulders the 
sins of all mankind. It is a scene that ter- 
rifies; it has struck fear in the hearts of 
men in all ages, and at all times. 


Ascend once more the Russian Tower, 
but at sunset. The scene has changed. The 
falling rays of a fierce sun soften that land- 
scape which hours earlier looked so grim 
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TRANSPORTING THE SALTS 


The salts taken from the Dead Sea 
are transported by a small - rail- 
road to the chemical works and 
refineries. 


and relentless. The pellucid atmosphere for 
which Palestine is famous now comes into 
its own; light and shadow play over moun- 
tain tops and in deep ravines; delicate 
mauves and purples enhance the beauty of 
the scene. In the distance the blue waters 
of the Dead Sea become more intense in 
color, until at nightfall they are like a sap- 
phire embosomed in purple walls, which are 
the mountains of Moab. This view of the 
Dead Sea is one of the most beautiful in 
the world. Once seen it will never be for- 
gotten. 

Going down to the-Dead Sea is literally 
true, for you go down from three thousand 
feet at Jerusalem to sea level. On reaching 
its shores you have gone down still further, 
and are now thirteen hundred feet below 
sea level. 

By the excellent graded road which leaves 
the Jaffa Gate, passing Gethsemane, Beth- 
any and the Inn of the Good Samaritan, the 
distance is only twenty-three miles. Despite 
the precipitous nature of the road and 
-numerous hairpin bends, the time taken is 
less than one hour. In peaceful times 
motor buses ply to and fro carrying tourists 
or those going down for bathing and re- 
freshments at Kallia, the Dead Sea “Lido.” 

Winter and spring are the only seasons 
suitable for tourists to visit the Dead Sea. 
Even then the atmosphere is oppressive, 
while in the summér temperatures of 120° 
F. and over make it well-nigh unbearable. 
The Judean wilderness which we have tra- 


Gidal from Black Star 


versed and the Dead Sea are certainly 
among the hottest places in the world. 
Paradoxically, the climate of the Dead Sea 
plain is healthy, the air dry and salubrious, 
and as will be shown later, a considerable 
number of people are living there in com- 
parative comfort. The Dead Sea is known 
by the “Arabsas. the» Sea. of Lot, for at 
Mount Usdom, towards the south end, is a 
pinnacle of salt resembling the figure of a 
woman. 

In Greek and Roman times it was called 
Lake Asphaltites, owing to the asphalt 
found in it. Large masses of bitumen, or 
asphalt, some over one ton in weight, are 
still cast upon the shores after storms. 

Closely associated with the southern end 
of the Sea are those ancient Cities of the 
Plain—Sodom and Gomorrah—the wicked 
cities destroyed by brimstone and fire. 


’ Here, under the shallow waters, burned 


fragments of building materials have been 
discovered, with great quantities of bitumen 
and salts; also a Great High Place of 
worship. 

The existence of the Dead Sea is said to 
be due to some extraordinary convulsion, 
preceded most probably by an eruption of 
fire and a general conflagration of the bitu- 
men which abounded in the plain. This 
upheaval occurred at an early geologic 
period, and the Dead Sea, Sea of Galilee 
and Lake Huleh are all that are left of an 
enormous lake which occupied the whole 
Jordan Valley up to Mount Hermon. 


More 
and Arabs are employed at the 
chemical 
train 


AFTER WORK 


than seven hundred Jews 


factories. This small 
carries employees to and 
from their work. 


Further south, the great rift or valley ex- 
tends to Akaba, the Red Sea and finally 
East Africa. 

The area of the Dead Sea is approxi- 
mately four hundred square miles, part of 
which is of great depth. Towards the 
northern end, it “is, 1310 feet deepaain 
length it is forty-seven miles and varies be- 
tween two and nine miles in width. Mark- 
ing as it does the eastern boundary of 
Palestine, a portion of the sea lies in Trans- 
jordania. 

Until recently only a few nomad Arabs 
camped on its barren shores; the com- 
mercial development of its numerous riches 
had not yet begun. The Dead Sea slumbered 
as it had done for millenniums. The River 
Jordan and minor streams discharged into 
it 6,500,000 tons of water every twenty-four 
hours. No bird or animal was to be seen; 
no fish or living organism was to be found 
in the intense saltness of its waters. 

Century after century the Jordan and 
other tributaries deposited their mineralized 
waters into this, the lowest depression of the 
El-Ghor or Valley of the Jordan. The great 
depth of the depression and the dryness of 
the atmosphere appear to have prevented 
the sea from overflowing. 

The enormous annual evaporation has 
held its size in check. Great volumes of 
water have disappeared in vapor, but the 
salt has always remained, and has increased 
until now it amounts in weight to twenty- 

(Continued on page 41) 


Photo by Husnik 


This 

fine ornamental design at- 

tests 

raftsmanship which —_ the 

aboriginal Slavs of Biskupin 
had _ attained. 


In this imaginary interior 


life of an _ Urn _ Fields 


the excavations. Especially 
noticeable are the vertical 


man grinding grain in the 
next room and, beyond, the 
wheeled cart piled with logs. 


BISKUPIN=-CRADLE OF THE SLAVS 


THE demand of the modern world is to 
travel not only in space but in time. Travel 
bureaus are becoming conscious of this 
trend. Any communication syndicate that 
can plan an itinerary to cover a few cen- 
turies or millennia may be sure of its fares. 
Within the last twenty years the techniques 
and disciplines of digging have been sharp- 
ened to a high point of efficiency. Expedi- 
tions that in the time of our grandfathers 
were scarcely more than treasure hunting 
on a sort of magnified scale are now con- 
secrated to an incandescent research into 
the past of mankind; and even the man in 
the rubberneck bus has begun to look in 
on the adolescence of his race with some- 
thing akin to intelligent curiosity. 
Installation of electricity and lifts in the 
paleolithic caves of the Dordogne, France, 
the discovery of those in Toulouse, with 
incredible bison scratched into the walls of 
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By LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 


those communal dwellings of 30,000 years 
ago, evidences in England of a pre-Roman 
civilization, old stones dug up in Sumatra 
that might pass for the sculptures of some 
giant of the modern school, the villages 
the Poles are draining out from beneath 
a lake, inhabited in the First Age of Iron, 
from 700 to 400 B.C.—these are furnishing 
some of the popular side shows of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Polish adventure is still young. They 
started it only five years ago. It is thanks 
to the archeological faculty of Poznan Uni- 
versity, with Professor Josef Kostrzewski at 
its head, that this weird habitation was dis- 


‘covered. Professor Delage of the Sorbonne 


went out to make several films of the proj- 
ect. It has won its public, which it serves 
with refreshments on the spot and tourist 
accommodations. 

Such an excavation is a work of years. 


It is not like a wrecking job on the East 
River. Innocent fragments of stone, iron 
and clay must be saved and turned over 
and over under instruments, lest there be 
one among them that holds a key to some 
tribal or universal mystery. Only one-fifth 
of the village area of six and a half acres 
has been uncovered. Last year they dug up 
2,300 square meters, making 10,000 in all 
unearthed, including fifty-three houses and a 
little more than one side of the ramparts. 
The thing that lends more than ordinary 
significance to the discovery of this little 
village is the fact that it may contribute to 
solving the riddle of the origin of the Slay- 
onic race, the precise locality of which has 
remained a point of speculation, disagree- 
ment and dispute. 

The ancient settlement was situated on 
an island—thought until only a few months 
ago to have been a peninsula—in the lake 


graceful ladle with its 


loom on the wall, the wo- 


the high degree of rt 


BISKUPIN INTERIOR 


the artist has depicted the i 


Lusatian family so far as it — 
can be reconstructed from 


h 
ir 


of Biskupin, on the outskirts of the present 
town of that name, a. little to the northeast 
of the city of Poznan. No building site 
could have been less alluring than the damp 
and peaty soil of that island. The only logi- 
cal conciusion seems to be that the inhabi- 
tants retreated to this position, behind their 
strange fortifications, before a pursuing 
enemy. Although the existence of such a 
village was never known to modern Poland 
before the year 1934, when Professor Kos- 
trzewski put his university crew and spe- 
cialists on the job, it must have been once 
a place with a considerable tradition at- 
tached to it, as there has been found recently 
a mention of “Old Biskupin” in a papal bull 
dated 1136. 

Fact bids fair to overtake fiction indeed, 
as legend’ has had it for centuries that this 
region of Great Poland, between the Rivers 
Oder and Bug, is the actual cradle of the 
Slavonic race. These aboriginals of Bis- 
kupin were an agricultural folk called by 
ethnologists the Urn Fields People of Lusa- 
tion, or ancient Slavonic culture. The Lusa- 


THH RAMPARTS 


Old Biskupin was protected by high 
wooden fortifications filled with beaten 
earth, which in turn were Shielded by a 
breakwater of wooden piles driven ob- 
liquely into the bank. This picture shows 
a reconstruction of the western side. 
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The work of excavating Old Biskupin 
has been doubly hard because much of 
it is still under water. The stone hearths 
and the walls of the houses, however, 
are clearly visible. Sometimes one hearth 
is built above another, and there are two 
or three street levels, indicating differ- 
ent periods of occupation. At the right 
is a grinding stone for grain. 


tians practiced cremation instead of burial. 
They were in conflict with a tribe that had 
different ideas about funeral decorum. 
They had a habit of hiding themselves 
from their antagonists, the Cist Graves or 
Face Urn People of Pomerania, probably 
a Baltic tribe, in inaccessible places behind 


fortifications constructed of wood and earth. 

All around their town, the Biskupinites 
built wooden ramparts, filled with beaten 
earth. Outside the ramparts they made a 
breakwater by driving, obliquely, long 
wooden piles into the banks, reinforced by 


horizontal beams. The town itself was laid 
out with astonishing ingenuity into perfectly 
parallel streets, running from west to east, 
and meeting an outer one that spanned the 
settlement in a half circle inside the fortifi- 
cations. Streets were paved with thick, oak 


PANORAMA OF OLD BISKUPIN 


The ruins of this ancient settlement were discovered in 1934 on an island in Lake Biskupin 

near Poznan. Since then a fifth of the village area of six and a half acres has been uncovered. 

In this view may be seen the ruins of the breakwater at the left, the floor plan of two rows of 
houses and a street paved with logs. 


The houses of the village were 
built end to end with a com- 
mon wall between them and 
‘an enormous entrance facing 
south, large enough, presum- 
ably, to admit the passage of 
the family cart. At the left are 
various types of Lusatian pot- 
tery. The Lusatians were also 
jewelers and weavers, metal — 
workers and casters, coblers, |. 
~~. blacksmiths and carpenters. 


logs; and houses, built end to end, usually 
with a common wall between them like some 
of our familiar old brownstone rows, were 
erected upon layers of birch faggots and 
branches, resting in turn upon the boggy 
earth. Sometimes they had two rooms, and 
quite frequently three, with entrances fac- 
ing toward the south. , 

The floors, of wooden beams, were usual- 
ly clay covered. Each house had a round 
stone hearth—rarely square—to the right of 
the entrance, covered also with a layer of 
clay. Huts were about ten yards square, the 
doors sometimes as much as eight feet 
across. The building plan of all the houses 
is the same, reminding one somewhat, as 
they are reconstructed, of a twentieth-cen- 
tury, model industrial village. They had 
round corner posts of pine, supported by 
cross beams at the bottom, running through 
them and projecting on either side. Two 
grooves were cut into those uprights from 
top to bottom at an angle of ninety degrees 
apart. Between the corners were flat posts, 
also grooved on opposite sides, and into 
these grooves were slid beams or planks, 
one atop another, forming the walls. 

This method of joining is known through- 
out all Slavic territory, from Russia and the 
Baltic to Yugoslavia. It has been consid- 
ered the oldest building fashion in Europe. 
In Germany, near Hanover, is a Roman 
well in which the same technique is used. 
In Sweden and Denmark the mode was pre- 
served in the fishermen’s huts of the period 
of the migrations. In Northern Poland it is 
quite prevalent, although belonging to the 
oldest tradition. A peasant cabin of that 
construction has been found in the neigh- 
borhood of Biskupin. 

The level of the lake was decidedly low- 
ered a few years ago by the deepening of 
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the channel of the Gasawa River. But when 
Old Biskupin was built, it must have been 
much lower; for many of the hearths are 
even now far below water level. In some 
cases one hearth will be found built just 
over another, with a layer of clay in be- 
~ tween; and there are occasionally two or 
three floor and street levels. Houses and 
_ ramparts show signs of having been rebuilt 
© more than once.. In fact there was a series 
of three ramparts on one side, each one re- 
treating farther inland, as the lake lapped 
over and seeped through the foundations of 
the first one, and the second was destroyed 
by fire. 

The final catastrophe, which drove the 
population before it, was an inundation 
which engulfed half the island, but which 
preserved its dwellings and streets, under a 
protective layer of thick mud and water, as 
a complete laboratory for prehistorians. 
Everything that remained above the water 

| was entirely destroyed. But even a secret 

wooden passage discovered only last year 

by the divers at a depth of one meter and 

a half is partially intact. It is a sort of 

_ “submarine” dock, which served no doubt 

_ when lifted to connect the village with the 
southeast shore of the lake. 

There are evidences of a precipitous 
leave-taking—tools and utensils dropped 
where they were, jewels abandoned and chil- 

‘-dren’s toys, work unfinished, wood with the 
fresh signs of the rude axe on it and now 
and then with the bark still clinging, lost 
household accessories including quantities 

of pins and needles. Twenty-five hundred 

_years later a strange race of descendants 

'_ was to find the broken and discarded debris 
to be collected and treasured for the hypo- 
thetical reconstruction of that honest, indus- 
trious life. German, Hungarian and Ruman- 
ian newspapers refer to Biskupin as the 

Polish Pompeii. Traces of fire suggest that 

there may have been an attempt to burn the 
place before abandoning it to prevent its 
being taken over by an unfriendly people. 

_ Or perhaps in the*confusion’ and panic 
caused by the oncoming flood, accidental 
blazes were started by lamps and by hearth 
fires as the houses collapsed, carried off their 
bases by the force of the waves. 

Archeologists determine periods of civili- 
zation by the different levels of their ex- 
cavations. The earth is stratified like a layer 
cake, and the character of the finds changes 
from one layer to another. If a tool belong- 

_ing to one of the Stone periods is found in 
an Iron Age level, the obvious explanation 
is that it has been preserved throughout the 
centuries that separate those ages, perhaps 

- brought from a great distance and used 
again by a later generation or even race of 


BISKUPIN IN 400 B.C. é 
Twenty-five henited years ago the fortified 
town of Biskupin looked like this. The 
streets were laid east and west in parallel 

_ rows, with an outer one spanning the 
~ settlement in a half circle inside the 
ramparts, the top of which served as a 

| walk. 
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people. Most of the objects reclaimed from 
the soil of Biskupin belong to the Age of 
Iron in which the town was established. 

The community appears to have been suf- 
ficient unto itself. They had their own pot- 
ters, metal workers and casters, their cob- 
blers, jewelers, blacksmiths and carpenters. 
They wove garments in all probability both 
of wool and linen, as they kept sheep—pos- 
sibly the race descended from the reindeer, 
common to the North—and grew flax. But 
they dressed also in animal skins in cold 
weather. They must have woven beautiful 
tapestries and textiles, for the ornamental 
designs on the pottery betray their artistic 
invention, and there is a magnificent weav- 
ing tradition throughout northern and east- 
ern Poland descending from prehistoric 
times. 

Men were armed with the lance and the 
hatchet. Their women were decked out in 
necklaces and bracelets principally of bronze 
—obviously heirlooms from an earlier age. 
But these ladies had also blue, green, red 
and white glass beads from Egypt, which is 
known to have exported such luxuries dur- 
ing the Bronze Age and later, and yellow 
amber from the Baltic. Most of the pins 
and needles were of bronze. They took as 
much thought for the children of the com- 
munity as a Nazi Mutterdienst. The ruins 
abound with toys: little vases and dishes 
made of clay, painted and ornamented; 
many small figures representing animals or 
birds, serving perhaps as whistles; trinkets 
to wear at the neck on a string; little spoons 
and tiny hatchets. A toy boat of clay has 
been found, miniature wagon wheels with 
spokes, infants’ nursing bottles of pottery, 
a baby’s bracelet. Horn, bone and wood 
were materials in vogue for many useful 
articles. Skates, used to travel over the 
frozen marshes, were made from the bones 
of horses or reindeer. Often they had two 
holes on each end, through which a tie of 


some sort was passed. But as often they 
were worn quite unattached. Such skates 
are still to be seen in the northern regions of 
Poland. The only thing that holds them on 
the foot is the determination of the wearer 
to keep them there. There were necklaces 
of bone and amulets designed as a defense 
against the wild boar. The people had their 
tricks of magic for cure and for protection. 
Biskupin artisans knew how to make arrow 
and lance heads of horn. Iron knives of all 
sizes were carried by men, women and chil- 
dren. Oak, pine and fir were the principal 
woods which were used and more rarely 
birch, ash, poplar and lime. A boat more 
than three yards long and as broad as a 


canoe, scooped out of the trunk of an ever- 


green tree, was left behind, evidently un- 
seaworthy, as it had been used to stop a 
hole in the ramparts. 

The oldest thing found in the ruins is a 
cobbler’s bodkin of bone from the Middle 
Stone Age, not very well turned out, but 
decorated with geometrical designs. A few 
flint implements, several stone fragments of 
neolithic war and working axes, and some 
pieces of stone goblets have been found but 
they had evidently been brought here from 
nearby places along with earth to fill in the 
ramparts. The implements were of a kind 
that could be readily adjusted to wooden 
and bone handles. One of the axes bears 
the sign of the cross, a symbol of the sun 
in the old Slavic culture—but this totich 
was added of course by its Biskupin pro- 
prietor. The shores of the lake had seen 
life in the Stone Age; but there was no sign 
of its existence on the Island of Biskupin 
at that epoch. 

Horses, cattle, reindeer, sheep, a wild race 
of pigs and dogs were domesticated within 
the fort. Animals probably shared the liv- 
ing quarters of their masters. The fact that 
floors show evidences of uncommon wear 

(Continued on page 41) 
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; BREAKING IF 


WHAT is a Grout? 

Did you ever see a Dile, Mora, Parenti or 
Serrifile? 

These were once hopeful motor cars, a 
few of the two thousand odd that have 
passed over the hill since Alexander Winton 
sold his first horseless carriage forty years 
ago. Most of them had to be pushed to the 
top, but they managed the rest of the trip 
to Oblivion with dispatch. 

A carnival of names; who today remem- 
bers the Ajax, Black Crow, Centaur, De 
Tamble, Pungs - Finch or Wheel - Within- 
Wheel? There-was a good poker hand in 
the Ace, King, Queen and Jaxon, and a 
sizable zoo included a Deere, Lion, Wolf, 
Wolverine, Dragon and Colt. No horse was 
listed but one farsighted inventor actually 
attached a wooden horsehead to his dash- 
board to reassure doubting dobbins along 
the highway. 


THE ANIMATED TEAKETTLE 


This Mobile Stanhope steamer was photographed in 1900 on what is now the busiest section of the famous Hollywood Boulevard—and there is only one 
building in sight. On the side of the body just behind the steering post can be seen the glass-tube water gauge used on steamers. The gauge often ex- 
ploded with serious results. The driver has his hand on the throttle. 
George Fowle 
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There was even a Henry not built by 
Ford. 

Some pioneer builders strove to inspire 
confidence in their product with such names 
as the Rapid, the Glide and the Long Dis- 
tance of 1902—a period when any distance 
covered was something of an achievement. 
Modesty was frankly ignored in the Suc- 


| cess, Marvel, Great and the Only. On the 


' other hand, one none-too-optimistic pioneer 


conceded the inevitable right at the start by 
naming his contribution the Dodo. 

During the experimental stage prior to 
1900 strange contraptions issued clanking 
and coughing from barns, bicycle shops, 
foundries, boiler works and the village 
smithy. Even a bird cage and clothes- 
| wringer factory labored and brought forth. 
These original models were powered with 


_. steam, electricity, gasoline, compressed air 
or alcohol; carbonic acid gas, ether and 


+ 


wound-up springs were also given a try. 
Nearly all the gasoline cars at the turn of 
the century were “‘one-lungers”’ as we called 


_ the single-cylinder vehicles. A smooth, con- 


tinuous surge of power was far in the fu- 
ture. Locomotion consisted of a series of 
jerks that imparted a curious motion to bul- 
bous passengers whose persons were not 
tightly encased—a visible ebb-and-flow of 


_ embonpoint, so to speak, as the vehicle 


grass-hoppered along the street. 

My own introduction to the roaring road 
was aboard a Merry Oldsmobile of 1901. Up 
to that time family transportation had been 
limited to Old Charley who, having hauled 


sash weights and manhole covers six days of 


- the week, emphatically resented picnic trips 


on the seventh. So father decided to get 
something that wouldn’t lean against a tree 
every time it stopped. ~ Sat 

The Olds runabout of that year was no 
larger than a buggy, but ah—its lone cylin- 
der developed fully four and one-quarter 
horsepower. Think of it, Old Charley quad- 
rupled and a colt thrown in for good meas- 
ure! This astounding concentration of en- 


ergy hurtled the car across the face of the 


earth at the dizzy speed of twenty miles an 
hour—if there was a strong following wind. 
We were slightly dismayed to discover that 
with the top raised a sudden adverse gust 
would either stall the engine or collapse the 
top entirely, taking an elbow or a few fingers 
between the bows as it went down. Folded 
under the curved, toboggan-dash was an oil- 
cloth bib that could be pulled up to the chin 


and tied to the bows in rainy weather. Gaso- . 


line of a really good grade cost nine cents a 
gallon at the corner grocery. A day’s touring 
knocked a big chunk out of a fifty-cent 
piece. Motoring was expensive in those days. 

On the right side was a sort of coffee- 
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grinder arrangement by which we cranked 
the engine from the seat. Should the driver 
neglect to retard the tiny spark-lever or put 
his heel on the compression-release, that 
crank would take him in hand and toss him 
aside like a discarded lover. In this early 
model the sole brake was on the transmission 
shaft; hence, when the drive chain parted on 
a hill we could only pray that there would 
be a haystack and not a barbed wire fence 
at the bottom. This happened to me once in 
town, and it was no comfort whatever to 
note that the Epworth Hospital (East Na- 
varre St., South Bend) was on my left as 
the vehicle gained speed. Fortunately I 
managed a U-turn without casualty and 
slowed to a stop. 

A long, curved bar pivoted near the dash 
served as steering handle, similar to a boat 
tiller in reverse position. The pilot had to 
lean far out to one side in making a sharp 
turn. With a rotund passenger aboard he 
was at a distinct disadvantage; the handle 
simply would not pass the neighboring 
paunch and left-hand turns only were pos- 
sible. 

Carbide lamp, fenders, top, storm apron 
and dos-a-dos seat were extras above the 
$600 retail price which, however, generously 
included a bicycle bell. Our dos-d-dos seat 
was little more than a combined cushion and 
footrest bolted to the rear deck, increasing 
the pay load by two adults or three children. 
It was no trick at all to dislodge an unwary 


At the turn of the century a thou- 
sand dollars was not considered an 
unfair price to pay for a horseless 
carriage capable of the amazing 
speed of twenty miles an hour. 
This advertisement appeared in 
the “Saturday Evening Post.” 


passenger back there simply by speeding up 
the engine and suddenly pulling the trans- 
mission lever. The momentum of the pon- 
derous flywheel rather than engine power 
provided the surprise element. 

After the ,dos-d-dos came the “high be- 
hind” or Olympic stadium style of rear seat 
An early Winton wore one. It was also set 
on the rear deck but faced forward, about 


THE FIRST RAMBLER 


The first Rambler, the predecessor of Jeffery and Nash, was an experimental model not put 
on the market. It had a two-cylinder vertical engine under the hood, an advanced design 
for an American car of 1901. 


Cornell, Geyer and Newell 


Gi 
IN MY MERRY OLDSMOBILE 


The Olds runabout of 1902 had a crank at the side of the 
seat and a folding buggy top which generally collapsed in a 
high wind. This is a later model than that described by the 
For one thing, the wheels have modern spokes. 


author. 


fifteen inches or so higher than the front 
seat. Occupants enjoyed an unobstructed 
view over the chauffeur’s head and still had 
ample clearance under trolley wires. 

Then the ‘“‘tonneaw’” arrived to take the 
place of these makeshift seats. Literally 
translated from the French, it means “bar- 
rel,’ the first tonneaux being somewhat in 
the shape of half a huge cask with seats 
around the sides. Many were detachable and 
at the beginning all had a rear entrance; a 
great convenience in the days when one 
could park anywhere on either side of the 
street with impunity, or back up to the curb 
and dump passengers like a load of coal. 


This car with its “tonneau” seating four passengers was a product of 
the first Packard factory in Warren, Ohio. The “tonneau” was con- 
sidered a great improvement on the type of high back seat seen in 
the car in the picture at the right. 
Packard Motor Car Company 


ourtesy General Motors 


Sometimes a folding seat would be installed 
on the inside of the back door—precarious 
for the passenger unless the door catch was 
sturdy and faithful. 

Steamers were more numerous than gaso- 
line vehicles in the experimental period be- 
cause there was less mystery about this form 
of power than about the new-fangled hydro- 
carbon or internal combustion engines. Not- 
withstanding, those little animated teakettles 
had a lot of tricks up their pipes not in- 
cluded in the Manual of Operation. All 
were equipped with glass-tube water gauges 
which had a way of bursting unexpectedly, 
thereby booming the glass-eye trade. Gaso- 


ALEXANDER WINTON 


America’s great automotive pioneer, Alexander Winton, is seen here standing 

beside the rear wheel of his 1904 model. A comparison of this picture with that 

of the Winton car at the head of this article indicates the progress made in 
only six years. The automobile had definitely come of age. 


General Mo 


line fuel was carried under air pressure and 
in the event of a broken feed line flaming 
gas was sprayed all over the vicinity. Boilers 
generally were located below and just behind 
the seat; they carried over six hundred 
pounds pressure to the square inch and were 
wrapped with coils of piano wire to retain 
their girlish figures. This proximity gave 
nervous passengers the jitters. 

Owners were required to pass an engi- 
neer’s examination before they could take 
the throttle. Lighting the pilot was in itself 
an. intricate operation and two minutes 
elapsed before sufficient pressure was up to 
start the thing. In winter numerous pipes, 


This snappy sport model must have provided the citizens of Los Angeles 

with plenty of amusement. It is said to have been the first motor vehicle 

in that city. Former Mayor William H. Workman is in the rear seat; 
Mr. Erie, the builder, at the tiller. 
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OLD PACIFIC 


Old Pacific, as this one-cylinder Packard was called, was driven from San Francisco to 
New York in fifty-one days, arriving August 21, 1903. The car had no fenders and 
carried a huge acetylene headlight with an emergency canvas splash apron above it. 


valves, tanks and the boiler had to be 
drained nightly. But oh, man!—with a full 
head of steam, opening the throttle wide was 
pretty much the same as pulling the trigger 
of a shotgun. On short spurts they could 
pass anything on wheels. Being high strung, 
however, energy was quickly exhausted—in 
short, they ran out of breath too soon. 
Almost any mechanic could build a steam 
vehicle that would run after a fashion, and 
an inventive plow maker in our town devised 
a road wagon with a rotary steam engine, 
rigging up an extra gear for heavy going, 
such as climbing over streetcar tracks. The 
trouble was that steam wouldn’t stay in the 


The Packard 1907 four-cylinder roadster was the envy of all 
owners of humble one-lungers. A chauffeur or an extra 
passenger could be parked in the rumble seat in the rear. 


days 


ourt 


A SMART MODEL FROM FRANCE 


Foreign cars always attracted attention in the early 
of automobiling. 
befitting the occasion, these ladies are going for a 


Dressed with an elegance 


ride in the greatly admired French Darracq of 1904. 


boiler until called for and the machine was 
always enveloped in a heavy fog. Folks said 
it rained steadily for two days after the 
wagon had crawled past. 

Practical jokers of those “git-a-hoss” days 
specialized in pranks on motorists, whom 
they considered fair game. Freeman Ford 
of Pasadena was about to start for home 
from a trip to Long Beach one morning, but 
in spite of steam up his car wouldn’t budge. 
Investigation disclosed a handful of soft 
soap that had been put in the boiler by a 
playful locomotive engineer during the 
night. 

Jimmy Studebaker of South Bend, him- 


Packard Motor Car Company 


self driver of a gasoline Winton, surrepti- 
tiously drained the water tanks of Harry 
Stull’s steamer and filled them with stale 
beer—about half a barrel. When the unsus- 
pecting owner chuffed down Main street, 
great billows of foam rose out of the back 
and (so they said) the pungent fumes left 
a long trail of maudlin pedestrians and 
snickering horses. 

Sometimes these pranks were more seri- 
ous. Farmers—and with good reason— 
were openly hostile. As a passenger in a 
Meteor on one of the Glidden Tours J helped 
dig up a cross-cut saw that had been buried 
across the road, business side up, near Plym- 


When the first “tonneaux” were made, they had a door in the rear. These 
were succeeded by the “side-entrance tonneau” of which this early Peerless 
is an example. One of the front seats swings forward to admit passengers. 


Brainard Dewey 


esy Brainard Dewey 


ON THE GLIDDEN TOUR IN 1908 


The famous Glidden tours from coast to coast were important because they helped mechanics 
to discover weak points in motor car construction and because they popularized motor touring. 
The car which carried the official press of the A.A.A. was a Packard. 


outh, Indiana. Those long, sharp teeth 
were barely visible in the sandy roadbed. 
One dark night in Michigan I was am- 
bushed and bombarded with mud—and such 
mud! In the very early days it was not an 
uncommon occurrence for a horsenian to 
slash a motorist across the face with his 
whip. He ran no risk—the horse could 
easily pull away from the car. 
Enterprising rustics profited wherever 
possible. Will Holland paid two dollars to 
be hauled out of a deep creek on the road 


to Diamond Lake, Michigan. Arriving at 
the resort he learned that several other 
motorists had had the same experience. On 
the return trip Will did a bit of private re- 
search and discovered that the creek had 
been dammed just out of sight of the road. 
This happened to many an early tourist. 
The arrival of foreign cars in midwest 
towns never failed to draw a _ curbside 
crowd. A friend bought a locally built tour- 
ing car in 1908 having a radiator faintly 
suggestive of Italian lines. An Englishman 


ONE OF THE FINE MODELS OF 1910 


Packard Motor Car Company 


by name of Ricketts had assembled the job; 
his own name didn’t seem to have the proper 
sales appeal so he went to the other extreme 
and called it the “Perfection.” After a few 
trying experiences with the car my friend 
felt that this name didn’t quite fit, either. 
Somewhere he had picked up a manufactur- 
er’s brass plate bearing the name “Baldini.” 
Just the thing to give that radiator distine- 
tion. 

With this impressive label we made a trip 
to the Five Hundred Mile Race, and got 
quite a thrill from giving the villagers along 
the route their first glimpse of an “im- 
ported” automobile. But when we rolled into 
an Indianapolis garage an Italian mechanic 
peered at the plate and began to grin. 

“You say this automobile is Baldini, no?” 

“Well, why not?” retorted the owner, 
‘somewhat nettled. 

The mechanic let out a roar. “Baldini—! 
know him. I myself come from Torino. 
Baldini_ make farm machine—you know, 
what you call the manure spreader.” 

Accidents in those days were by no means 
confined to the highway. Not a few of the 
early contraptions were a menace standing 
still; in fact, one scarcely dared turn his 
back on some of them, the steamers espe- 
cially. Captain Shuey, who boasted he had 
established “‘the first gerridge between Paris 
and Chicago” used to relate in picturesque 
language how a Mobile had savagely at- 
tacked him in his own “repository.” An 
inquisitive caller had opened the throttie 
with a full head of steam. In the Stanley 
boiler was a lead plug designed to melt out 

(Continued on page 46) 


In the linen duster era this 1910 Studebaker-Garford was much admired for its surrey body and its clean efficient lines. In those days a motorist had 
to be an expert mechanic. George M. Studebaker, Jr., who is seated at the left, then carried in his car a huge tool bag containing a large assortment 
of instruments and gadgets which might have equipped a small garage. “This kit” says Mr. Studebaker, “was transferred to whatever car I drove and 
quite frequently I took it along in friends’ cars. These tools were all used and many times I wished for more.” | 
Courtesy George M. Studebaker, J+. 
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PICKING TEA IN CEYLON 


Be 


Every available acre of land in Ceylon is already planted with tea bushes, and the “estates” cover the hillsides from sea level to an altitude of seven 
thousand feet. Other things being equal, the higher the altitude, the finer the flavor of the tea. Only the apical bud and the two youngest leaves are 


TEA FOR THE 


EN the darkness of the southern sky four 
words suddenly appear in neon light, then 
disappear just as quickly. Everybody aboard 
our steamer can see them. While the ship 
slowly plows between the two lighthouses, 
the four words light up again and again. 
Their message is: Ceylon for Good Tea. 
This is the proud announcement of the 
small island which is our destination. I 
wonder whether other harbors will imitate 
Colombo’s example. Shall we see: Hawaii 


for the Best Pineapples gleaming over. 


Honolulu? Or Hollywood for Good Pic- 
tures flashing across Los Angeles bay? 
Modestly enough, the intermittently 
gleaming words declare: “Ceylon for good 
tea,’ not for the best, and they are right. 
Which is the best of the many varieties of 
tea grown throughout the world? The choice 
is altogether a matter of taste. Opinions 
vary sharply. No one can doubt, however, 
that Ceylon’s tea is of excellent quality. 
Like Caesar’s Gaul, tea may be divided 
into three general varieties: black, green, 
and oolong. Most Europeans and Amer- 


picked, and this is done every. two weeks. 


By JOSEPH FRANK WARREN 


icans prefer the black tea, which comes 
from India, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra. 
But you cannot persuade a Japanese or a 
Chinese to drink this tea. They indulge 
exclusively in green or oolong tea. 

To order a cup of green tea in Colombo’s 
beautiful Galle Face Hotel would be a crime 
similar to that of asking the people of Bay- 
reuth whether they would prefer a per- 
formance of “Carmen” or “Aida” — or 
hinting to the natives of Miami that Cali- 
fornia has lovely beaches and a salubrious 
climate. In Colombo they are necessarily 
proud of their tea, for Ceylon is the only 
country in the world which depends almost 
exclusively upon the export of this one 
product. It would seem to be the better 
part of valor never to question the merits 
of Ceylonese tea—at least while you are in 
Colombo. 

Every day in the year the coolies can be 
seen in the harbor, loading the big, square 
chests into steamers and freighters. And 
you have only to drive a few miles into the 
country to see the bushy evergreen shrubs 
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MILLIONS 


to which Ceylon owes her prosperity. They 
cover the countryside, growing just a few 
feet high on hills and slopes, and bearing 
small clusters of white flowers. Should a 
foreigner come to investigate the possibil- 
ities of starting his own plantation, he 
would receive the invariable answer: “Sor- 
Tea is an evergreen plant with white 
blossoms which, if properly pruned, has an 


almost unlimited life span. Some bushes are 
known to be a hundred years old. 


Ewing Gallcwe 


Ewing Gallowa 


Ewing Galloway 


Nuwara Eliya, besides being the sanatorium of Ceylon, is the center of one of the finest tea-growing regions of the country. Here the tea pickers have 
brought their baskets up to the road to be weighed and emptied. Most of the work in the fields is done by women and children who wear heavy veils 


ry. Every acre of land is sold.” And so it 
is; all the cultivable areas are already 
planted. 

The finest Ceylon teas grow in the dis- 
trict of Kandy, between Kandy and Nuwara 
Eliya and Badulla. Here one estate lies 
close upon the next. In India and Ceylon 
a tea plantation is called an “estate,” while 


on their heads to protect them from the hot sun. 


in China and Japan it is known as a “tea 
garden.” 

Nearly every estate can be reached by 
train or by car, and we had no difficulty in 
arriving at that of our host, after riding for 
six hours through the most beautiful trop- 
ical scenery. Occasionally travelers have 
the good luck, we are told, to see a leopard 


Ewing Galloway 


on the edge of the forests skirting the road, 
but we were not so fortunate. 

It had been quite hot in Colombo—about 
89°—but here, in the hills, it was more com- 
fortable. I found it hard to realize that 
we were only a few hundred miles from the 
equator. 

“What is the elevation of this estate?” 

I asked. 

“Four thousand feet,’ answered our 
friend of the tropical helmet. 

He had first seen the light, so to speak, 
in a foggy suburb of London, but the sun- 
ny island of Ceylon had won his heart so 
completely that he declared his intention 
never to return to England. 

“When my working days are over, I 
shall buy a small house right here in the 
hills. I shall fish, take long walks, and 
once a month I shall drive to Colombo and 
buy a few newspapers in order to learn 
what’s going on in the world. Or perhaps 
only once in six weeks... .” 

His gaze swept over the plantation. 

“It was not easy to develop this estate 
as you see it now. The bushes grow from 
sea level to seven thousand feet. The 
higher the elevation the better the quality 
of tea, but it is necessary to have a much 
richer soil. The cooler climate in the high- 
er altitudes of India and Ceylon improves 


WEIGHING THE LEAVES 


Seventy-five per cent of the weight of 
the raw tea leaves is water which must 
be dried out in the withering room of 
the “factory,” a long, low building 
located on the estate. The men work 
in the factories. 


hall De Cou from Ewing Galloway 
TEA GIRL 


There is a migratory labor popu- 
lation of about 700,000 Tamils in 
Ceylon, most of them, like this 
little girl, working on the tea 
estates and in the factories. 


LOADING TEA 
The process of preparing black tea 
for shipment is a long one, but 
when the tea is finally dried, it is 
sorted into different grades, and 
samples are sent to the tea tasters. 
Upon receipt of their opinion the 
leaves are bulked and packed into 
chests of one hundred pounds each 
to be shipped all over the world. 
In 1927 Ceylon exported a bumper 
crop of 225,045,992 pounds. To- 
day it is somewhat less, but ninety 
per cent of the black tea consumed 
in this country comes from_ India, 
Ceylon and the Netherlands East 
Indies. 


the quality of the leaves, but the yield is less 
plentiful. The ideal climate is found near 
Avisawella and in this Kandy district. Here 
the greater part of the cultivated area is at 
an elevation of about three thousand feet.” 
- “But I was told that the climate...” 
“Of course, the climate is most important. 
The bushes need humidity. The necessary 
rainfall is one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty inches a year. In India, in some dis- 
tricts, the rainfall varies from fifty to three 
hundred inches. At the same time, a con- 
tinuously hot climate is essential. The 


} 


growth is most active from March to May 
and in October and November. During 
these months the quality of the leaf de- 
teriorates somewhat, but it returns just as 
mysteriously when the growth becomes less 
rapid. And these sudden changes! A few 
dry days will alter completely the character 
of the crop. Two successive cool evenings 
—and our tea tasters in Colombo will notify 


‘us of a change in the quality! That’s our 


trouble.” 
Most estates maintain their own research 
laboratories, striving constantly to improve 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 


the methods of production and the quality 
of the leaves. In China, where the cultiva- 
tion of tea originated, the age-old processes 
have been retained, but in India, the Neth- 
erlands East Indies and in Ceylon modern 
methods have been applied. The growers 
are not satisfied with producing good tea; 
they want better tea. 

The business of tea growing seems very 
simple, and the visitor does not realize how 
many difficulties must be overcome. True 
enough, the tea bush is a hardy plant. It 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE bare foot of the Siamese bus driver 
came down on the brake. “Have you ever 
been to Hawlee-Wute?” he asked. The car 
rounded a sickening curve within inches of 
an unguarded precipice. The driver did 
not notice. He was intent on my answer. 
Driving a rattling, clanking old car with a 
homemade bus body precariously attached 
was an everyday experience to him. A 
row of tiny pictures of movie stars fluttered 
from the top of the windshield. 

No; I ssaid¥s 7] shave? mever been. 10 
Hollywood.” 

“But aren't you an American ?”’ 

“Yes, I am, but it just so happens that 
I have never been to Hollywood.” He 
threw me an incredulous glance. Never 
been to Heaven when you live next door? 
Never crossed the street to visit Eden? I 
was about to explain that movie stars did 
not interest me, but I gave it up. Not in- 
terested in heavenly beings? Not go a few 
miles to see the houris? Impossible! Bar- 
barian! 

“How much does it cost to get there?” 

I gave that some thought. “About the 


price of this car new, I should guess.” 
He sighed. 


No chance, then, unless he 
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By MARGARET MORTENSON LANDON 


won the national lottery. Forlorn hope! 

He was not alone in his enthusiasm for 
Hollywood. Siam is full of movie fans. 
There was, for instance, my handy man, 
Nai Lai. His hero was a mythical char- 
acter called “Towmick.”’ Nai Lai often 
regaled me with the fabulous exploits of 
this wonderful person. Towmick had been 
pursued by villains. He ran into a build- 
ing. They had him cornered. He jumped 
from the second story into the saddle of his 
horse. The horse seemed almost human. 
On one occasion Towmick was tied to a 
post by the villains. He whistled for his 
horse, and the horse came and untied the 
knots with his teeth. There were leaps from 
horseback to freight car to rescue the girl. 
There were gun battles. There was much 
stampeding of cattle. All good red-blooded 
stuff. Nai Lai’s eyes shone as he told the 
marvelous adventures of his hero. 

It took a bit of sleuthing to find out who 
this phenomenal Towmick was. He proved 
to be Tom Mix, still doing brave deeds in 
the backwaters of the world. 

And older stars than Tom Mix have the 
same celluloid immortality. Theda Bara, 
Fatty Arbuckle and Barbara La Marr live 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Ga 


American movies appear in many Siamese cities. In old films, brittle and damaged from 
too many showings, stars long since forgotten by the American public still enjoy fame. At the left is a charac- 
ter in the “Ramayana,” one of the ancient Siamese dramas whose existence the movies now threaten. 


CELLULOID HEROES CAPTURE SFAM 


on; but, alas,-all too often fragmentarily! 
For films are so brittle from years of show- 
ing that they have to be mended frequently 
during a performance. Eventually they are 
so broken from this continual mending that 
characters jump and jibber meaninglessly. 

I remember one such film well. It was 
the night of a big festival in a remote coun- 
try town. An American movie was being 
shown outdoors, free to the drifting 
crowds. I stopped with the others to watch. 
On the screen a little girl with curls to her 
waist, high button shoes, and a sash in the 
lower regions where sashes are worn no 
more, ran up and down stairs through a 
kind of silver rain. It was impossible to 
guess what she thought she was doing. But 
the crowd of Siamese peasants watched her 
antics with interest. On another such eve- 
ning the same sort of audience was di- 
verted with “The Perils of Pauline.” Brave 
Pauline, permanent lady-in-distress, used to 
thrill nickelodeon audiences of twenty-five 
years ago. 

Bangkok, of course, is very much up-to- 
date. Does Claudette Colbert introduce a 
new style? Bangkok girls will be wearing it 
a few months later. In Bangkok Churree 


European 
These two youngsters are appraising the 
stock in trade of Bangkok merchants. Many 
of these stores carry photographs of Ameri- 
can movie stars as part of their merchandise. 


Tempen—you’ve guessed it, Shirley Temple 
—has her faithful following. You can see 
her likeness smiling down from the walls 
of shops and homes; and, if you under- 
stand the native language, you can hear the 
wonder child’s virtues extolled by her ad- 
-mirers in the liquid Siamese syllables. 

Yes, Hollywood has girdled the globe. 
dts influence has seeped into remote towns 
that almost never see other white men than 
the celluloid heroes: and villains of the 
screen. Barefoot taxi drivers in many a 
small town affect checked shirts and ten 
gallon hats (made in Japan) in imitation of 
the heroes of Westerns. And a people who 
love to laugh have quite adopted Laurel 

-and Hardy. 

A friend of mine had a strange experi- 
ence. Business took him to a tiny hamlet 
where there was no real hotel or resthouse. 
He was very courteously entertained in a 
Siamese home of some means. He noticed 
that his host commanded the most elaborate 
respect from the townspeople. Casual in- 
quiry brought out the startling fact that the 
host was Number One gangster of a con- 
siderable area. 


Taxed With it, he admitted it cheerfully. 


Yes, he was a gangster.. Yes, he most cer- 
tainly was Number One. Murder? Oh, 
from three to twenty dollars. He never 
touched those things himself. His eyes 
kindled. 

“And do you know where 4 get my best 
ideas? No? Well, from the movies, the 
American movies. I never miss a gangster 
film.” 

Siam, of course, has a drama of its own. 
which offers a very considerable competi- 
tion to the invading movies. The world 
traveler can see little dancing girls on the 


streets of Bangkok treading the same meas- 
ures, making the same gestures, that he has 
seen carved in ancient stone on-the walls 
of the great temple at Angkor Wat. 

In the olden days the King’s troupe was 
the most famous in the country. Little girls 
were presented by their parents to the king 
for it. They were turned over to a duenna, 
chief teacher of dramatic art in the palace. 
Suppleness was very important. Even to- 
day if you stroll through the streets of 
Bangkok you can see a mother, sitting per- 
haps on her doorstep in conversation with 
a friend, while absent-mindedly working 
the fingers, wrists, and elbows of her little 
daughter until they can bend backward to 
make the lovely boneless undulations of the 
Siamese dance. 

Princes and nobles, as well as the king, 
had their own troupes, which performed for 
the populace on special days. Some con- 

(Continued on page 44) 


THE GOLDEN MOUNT 


Food stuffs and fabrics are 
sold in the crowded bazaar 
beneath the temple atop the 
Golden Mount. It is said 
to house a bone of the great 
Buddha and attracts thou- 
sands of pilgrims to Bang- 
kok annually. At the right 
is another character from 
the “Ramayana,” the hero 
from whom the drama takes 

its name. 
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By JO BESSE McELVEEN WALD, 


AS I followed my husband ashore at the 
junction of Warwah Creek with the Cuyuni, 
I caught a glimpse of the face of John, our 
Negro bowman. It was as gray as putty, 
and oily perspiration cascaded down his 
cheeks. I knew, in that instant, that it 
wasn’t the heat of the tropics, for John 
was a native of British Guiana and_had 
spent most ofhis.life in the thick jungles. 
There was something else, then. One had 
but to see how his eyes bulged, showing 
their yellowish whites, to realize that he was 
almost petrified with fear. I confess that 
my heart jumped into my mouth as I| read 
the signs. I saw something of the same 
thing in the faces of our East Indian boat- 
men; but I knew they had nothing to fear 
from the tribes, as compared to the fear 
that crawled like mosquito worms in the 
body of John, the Negro. 

I had heard plenty of stories, in the 
weeks it had taken us to negotiate the three 
hundred or so suicidal falls between Bartica 
and Warwah Creek in the interior of British 
Guiana, and I knew why John was afraid. 
His forebears, perhaps two generations 
back, had run wild in these jungles, raiding 
Indian villages, abusing the women, and the 
Indians never forgot. At any moment a 
whispering dart from a blowgun, or an ar- 
row from a distant bow, might bury itself 
in the black hide of our bowman. If dart 


MANO THE YOUNGER 


A typical Arawak youngster, Mano the 
younger is seen below feeding a small 
deer. She and her brother, Peh-weh, 
became two of the author’s warmest 
friends at the camp in the interior of 
British Guiana. At the left boats are 
seen making their way laboriously up 
one of the swift jungle rivers lined 
with an almost impenetrable wall of 
vegetation. 
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r arrow so much as scratched him he 
ould be dead in the interval between two 
eartbeats—for the Indians used a poison 
f their own concoction that was almost in- 
antaneous in its effect. 

John, since we had entered the land of 
ie tribes, had begged to be sent back. But 
vere had been no way to send him. And 
ow it occurred to me that even the Indians 
ight understand that birds of a feather 
ocked together, and that regardless of the 
hite skin of my husband and me and the 
act that the East Indians were not negroid, 
ley might automatically tar us with the 
rush that had blackened the tough hide of 
armless John. Darts and arrows were no 
especters of persons. 

I called my husband’s attention to John’s 
ace, while the former was pushing through 
1e bush, hunting for a likely spot for the 
ase camp from which he intended to op- 
rate for a period of weeks. Our mission 
1 the back of beyond was to study stands 
f mahogany and greenheart, investigate 
eposits of diamonds and gold and, espe- 
ially, to procure birds, animals and reptiles 
or American zoos and zoological gardens. 
(y husband, for twenty-five years en- 
aged in the business of bringing birds, 
eptiles and animals out of Africa, was 
hanging his base of operations to South 
\merica. 

“John is scared to death,” I told my 
usband, who was too busy with his plans 


PEH-WEH 


eh-weh was a constant visitor at the camp and 
yllowed the leader of the expedition everywhere. 
Vhen he was taught to use a rifle, he became an 
<cellent marksman almost immediately, an indi- 
ation of the keenness of Arawak eyes and the 
irety of their nerves. Peh-weh is carrying a 


small tapir. 
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MAKING RECORDS OF JUNGLE MUSIC 


An Arawak chief and his wives look on in bewilderment ‘and fascination while a member of a 
scientific expedition experiments with his music recording apparatus. As with all other primitive 
peoples, music plays an important part in Arawak ceremonials and rituals. 


to notice. “Just take a look at his face.” 

My husband whirled so. quickly that it 
startled me, and the expression on his face 
did nothing to allay my fears. He stared 
at John who, oblivious to all the rest of us, 
was twisting his head like an owl trying to 
see all the surrounding jungles at once— 
and guess whence the dart or arrow would 
come. My husband’s eyes flashed to the 
faces of the rest of our crew, noted how 
they watched John, understood his fear, and 
tried to keep from being affected by it—yet 
obviously could not entirely avoid the con- 
tagion. 

“Good grief!” said my husband. “If we 
don’t do something about this, we’re sunk. 
I simply must have the Indians in my busi- 
ness. We can’t succeed without them.” 

“But it’s John that’s afraid, and the other 
members of the crew, not the Indians them- 
selves! There’s nothing to stop you from 
making friends with the Indians.” 

“TIsn’t there? You know that John is 
scared, and the others. The Indians know, 
too, just as they know everything that 
transpires in the jungles. They feel things, 
just like the animals we’re after. Show a 
jaguar that you are afraid, and the jaguar 
becomes doubly dangerous to you. Fear 
has an odor all its own, and if you think 
the Indians don’t know, you’ve much to 
learn about Indians!” 

“T intend to learn about Indians, all I 
cant: 

“Tf we can straighten John and the rest 
of our men out, and induce the Indians to 
come out from behind their trees, without 
their bows and arrows and darts too bellig- 


erently displayed, we need have no fear.” 

My husband hesitated only for a moment. 
Countless times, in Africa, he had been. 
faced with situations requiring instant de- 
cisions. He must make one now. He 
strode to John, barked at him, in a voice 
so tense and savage that I could not be- 
lieve it came from the lips of my husband, 
for I had never heard him speak so to a 
living soul. 

“Snap out of it. Do you want to get all 
of us killed? Get to your work as though 
nothing were wrong, and you weren’t scared 
green, or I’ll break your black, sweaty neck! 
If the Indians think we think we have no 
business here, we can’t run fast enough to 
get away! Go on, now, get busy! And talk 
a bit, manage a song if you can—for I’m 
telling you that our lives may depend on 
youl” 

A moan, as that of an animal in intoler- 
able pain, came through the lips of John 
the bowman. He gradually became con- 
scious of my husband, facing him. He was 
like a man emerging from deep hypnosis. 
Little by little recognition grew in his eyes; 
little by little understanding of my hus- 
band’s words. When he finally moved, his 
legs were stiff, like stilts, and he looked 
as though he might fall on his face. The 
East Indians, hearing and understanding, 
played their parts with a will. 

In a few minutes—the longest minutes I 
ever lived through—John had seemingly re- 
gained control of himself, and the business 
of making camp hit its usual efficient stride. 
John may have tried to do most of his 
work with East Indians thickly around him, 
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at first, but as time passed, and no arrows 
came or darts, his courage started coming 
back. He looked gratefully at my husband, 
and there was something in his face that 
told me John would do anything without 
question, hereafter, that my husband told 
him, Further downriver, this had not al- 
ways been so. 

My own fear began to leave me. | For 
whatever the truth might be about the 
Caribs, Akawai and Arawaks who lived in 
this region, I intended to regard them, and 
treat them, as everyday people. Certainly 
I could lose nothing by it, and might gain 
much. As I moved about the camp, trying 
mostly to keep out of the way of the 
workers, I kept an eagle eye on the jungles. 
One didn’t have to look far, for they were 
everywhere, even directly overhead, shut- 
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ting out the light of the sun. We could see 
sunlight reflected on the Cuyuni, and on 
Warwah Creek, but in the jungles there 
were only shadows, and a thick mattress of 
leaves and mold. There were moss and lich- 
ens and orchids and:the thick bolls of many 
trees, of greenheart, mahogany, baramalla, 
ataballi, wallaba, wadaduri and many others 
I was to know better, when it came time 
for me to be initiated into some of the se- 
crets of the jungles. From the location of 
our base camp I could see no way into the 
jungles at all, through which anything 
larger than a snake could have gone. It 
was a gloomy, impenetrable tangle. Yet I 


‘knew that there were people watching us 


from the labyrinth; that they were close 
enough to hear every sound we made, for 
I could feel their eyes upon me, whichever 
way I turned. The terror of John the bow- 
man, imparting itself to me, had sharpened 
my senses, spurred my imagination, 


But how, since we needed them so badly, 

and I was curious about them besides, were. 
we to induce the Indians to show them-/ 
selves? We were hundreds of miles up-_ 
river from any point hitherto reached by } 
white men. It was a pretty problem, and/ 
since I could do none of the work about 
the camp, I took that problem for my own. 
My heart jumped when our radio appeared 

out of our supplies. Just how would the 

Indians, who would surely move closer to us 

when darkness settled over the jungles, re- 

act to sounds out of a black box? Would 

curiosity bring them in for closer study of 

the black box, or would they regard it as 

something dangerous beyond all comprehen- 

sion, with fatal results to all of us? 

My husband had set the stage with his 
savage words to John. We were to behave 
exactly as we would behave in camp, if we 
knew there were no Indians within a hun- 
dred miles. We would act as naturally as 
we could in the circumstances, and we had 
planned to listen to the radio tonight. So, 
we would listen to the radio. We would 
sing, a nightly custom to keep up lagging 
spirits, and laugh, and tell stories—and let 
nature take its course. 
sy nightfall we had organized our camp. 


. . 
Our radio was set up, our gasoline lantern 
making the jungle close to us brighter than 


“it had been by day in a million years. The 


whole area, before we actually occupied it, 
had been covered with gasoline and burned 
off, to rid us temporarily of insects and 
crawling things. I say momentarily, for they 
came back the instant the ground cooled, 
and they were everything, from ants to rats 
as big as rabbits. Life in the British 
Guiana jungles was rampant beyond words. 
Only the animals did not fear us. The 
people we wished most to know remained 
aloof. 

Supper. Then we turned on the radio, 
and Uncle Sam’s foremost comedians 
swooped down into the British Guiana jun- 


gles to help solve our problems. Jack Ben- 


ny was just being introduced, and out of 
the microphone came the laughter of his 
studio audience. For the first time, per- 
haps, Mary Livingston will learn here just 
where Jack was, at least part of the time, 
that night. Laughter is universal. Even 
Indians understand laughter. Jack Benny 


pulled one of his gags, and there was more 


- all sides. 


laughter. 


As a matter of fact, praise be, 
there was almost continuous\laughter. The 
Benny program was going over with a bang 
that night, and nowhere was it more flatter- 
ingly received than in the land of the tribes 
at the junction of the Cuyuni with Warwah 
Creek. 

Even the Indians, who were just outside 
the glare of our light now, but close enough 
that we could smell them, couldn’t sit on 


_their hands all evening. We knew it when 


suppressed giggles came out of the sur- 
rounding jungles. People who giggle don’t 
shoot other people. So, in my very best 
Arawak, which I had never really tried to 
use before, I invited them into camp. We 
didn’t go silent to await their coming. We 
continued as we were, though John the 
bowman had made himself as small as he 
possibly could among the East Indians. 
Presently, and very diffidently, the men with 
bows.and arrows in their hands; and blow- 
guns at their waists—where dirty strings 
held their sallow-cloths in place—the In- 
dians came into view. They had obviously 
never seen a light as brilliant as that from 
our lantern, for they covered their eyes with 
their arms as they approached. And they 
giggled. Women came with them, which 
seemed to indicate peaceful intent. 
dren, too, boys and girls. All were prac- 
tically naked, and indescribably dirty. I 
looked swiftly at the children, and under- 
stood why I had brought such a big sup- 
ply of soap up the Cuyuni. 

But none of the Indians, who were Ara- 
waks, looked directly at any of us. They 
were interested in Jack Benny, though they 
couldn’t make out just where he was, or 
what he was saying. They gathered around 
the radio. They bent and examined it from 
They looked up at the aerial, 
as though figuring the whole thing out. I 


t 
if 
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UPSTREAM 


To reach its destination in the unexplored interior of British Guiana the expedition had to negotiate 

nearly three hundred dangerous falls. Often progress was so difficult that it was impossible to 

cover more than a mile in a single day. Here natives are hauling a boat through one of the falls. 
Supplies and equipment have been portaged on ahead. 


knew that not one of them had ever even 
heard of the miracle of radio before. But 
within five minutes they had taken the black 
box and Jack Benny for granted, and were 
squatting on their heels, their backs to the 
radio, listening to the broadcast. When 
laughter came from the black box, the In- 
dians giggled as though they enjoyed the 
gags. 

It was odd, the way. they sat around 
in a circle, with their backs to one another, 
and to the source of entertainment, and I 
wondered about the custom, and whence it 
had come. It just wasn’t polite, apparent- 
ly, to look right at a person who was 
talking. 

Jack Benny’s program came to a close 
with the usual commercial, which, | am 
sure, increased sales among the Arawaks 
not at all, and the Indians began to talk 
among themselves. They weren’t much in- 
terested in whatever it was that followed 
Benny that night. One after the other they 
talked. When one talked, the others lis- 
tened respectfully, and giggled. Often I 
heard a word spoken: “Kanaima,”’ to- 
gether with words I recognized, and it 
came to me that they were explaining the 
radio to one another as a new manifesta- 
tion of their bogeyman. Right then I 
began to learn about Kanaima, the evil 
spirit of the jungles, and probably the one 
thing that the Indians really. feared. 
Kanaima was the cause of sickness and 
death, of floods, destructive rains, of every- 
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thing adverse that happened to the Indians. 
Whatever happened, Aanaima was to 
blame. He was a very real creation, 
though he had no shape, weight or sub- 
stance. He was simply Aanaima, and 


JUNGLE HOWLER 


A tribe of red howler monkeys can set up 
a frightful din. The superstitious Arawaks 


believe that animals are people and they 

thought the unusual uproar the monkeys 

made around the expedition’s camp was be- 

cause it was located on ground regarded by 
the red howlers as their own. 
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one had to be careful or “he would get you 
if you don’t watch out.” 

The adult male Indians were about five 
feet four inches in height, on the average, 
their women slightly shorter—and_ fatter. 
Children, I learned that first evening, were 
treated exactly as adults from the moment 
they could walk, and understand what was 
said to them. I also learned another curi- 
ous thing: all the women were named Mano, 
and all the men were named Moy. There 
were nicknames occasionally, and other 
names besides Mano and Moy, but the 
other, right names, were never used, for 
they were too closely related to indi- 
viduals, and their use made it easy for 
Kanaima to hunt them out and do dire 
things to them. 
Indians to myself, I gave them names of 
my relatives at home. They caught on at 
once, and Mano became “Elizabeth,” 
“Marie,” “Caroline” and the like. It was 
laughable to hear them pronounce those 
names. 

We were not accepted yet, of course, for 
though the Indians were in our midst, they 
still were as much apart from us as if they 
had never come out of the jungles. Des- 
perately, now that the radio had been ac- 
cepted as not unusual, I cast about for 
something else to bring us closer together. 
I hit upon an ancient game of childhood, 
making use of the bright light of our lan- 
tern, and the wall of our tent. 

I sat beside the tent and began to make 
shadow pictures against the canvas with 
my hands and moving fingers. The Indians 
saw at once what I was about, and gath- 
ered around me. I racked my brains to 
recall what various British Guiana ani- 
mals looked like, then experimented with 
my fingers until they cast shadows that 


MAKING ARROWS 


The Carib Indians are neighbors of the Arawaks 

with whom they live in perfect amity. Like the 

Arawaks, the Caribs are expert marksmen with the 
bow and arrow. 
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In order to identify the 


IN AN ANGRY MOOD 


The toucan’s bill is a powerful weapon which can be used to good effect against enemies. 
Little wonder, for it is eight inches long and three inches high. 


resembled the animals. And when the In- 
dians recognized them and called them by 
name, proving that I was getting over al- 
most as well as Jack Benny had, as well as 
adding to my Arawak vocabulary at the 
same time, I was overjoyed. But with the 
Indians close around me my resolution to 
bring out the soap, and introduce the In- 
dians to the delights of bathing, increased. 
It also struck me that it would be fun to 
make dresses for the women and the girls. 

There was a boy and a girl, brother' and 
sister, whom I judged to be ten and eight 
respectively, who especially appealed to me 
because they seemed more intelligent, as 
well as more dignified, than the others. | 
promised myself that IT would win them if 
it took weeks. The girl’s name, of course, 
was Mano; the boy, besides being Moy, 
was also Peh-weh. 

The Indians would not allow me to make 
an end of those shadow pictures against 
the tent wall. Some of the men prowled 
about the camp, looking at everything, 
touching things and giggling, while I drew 
on my imagination for shadow pictures and 
tried my best to talk to my small audience. 
I began to pick up information that was 
new to me and to all the other members 
of the expedition. The Indians stayed that 
night until all of us were dead for sleep. 
They departed with reluctance. They 
stepped to the edge of the light from the 
lantern, and the forest swallowed them. 

When I awoke next morning I peeped 
through the tent flap. A group of last 
night’s children were squatting outside, 
their backs to the tent, patiently waiting 
for us to wake up, and for me to make 
more shadow pictures. They giggled when 
they saw me but did not approach. They 


waited for an invitation. I gave it gladly. 

That was probably the real beginning, for 
a bit later Mano the elder came, with many 
smiles and giggles, bringing me a live bird 
wrapped in a cool leaf. We started our 
collection of birds with this bright-eyed 
little creature—which sings happily in my 
home in South Carolina this very minute. 
Mano the elder became my close friend. I 
learned to love the Indians. 
elder I took into my tent, where I intro- 
duced her to mirrors and skin lotions, rouge 
and lipstick. She watched me make up, 
that next day, with a great deal of interest, 
though she did not offer to touch anything, 
except what I gave her. 

How much I learned from Mano the 
elder while I was trying to make friends 
with Mano the younger and with her dig- 
nified, ten-year-old-warrior brother, Moy 
Peh-weh! Mano the elder got the idea 
that my skin was white because of the lo- 
tions I used and wanted some for herself, 
so she too could be white. I gave her /a 
large supply, but the desired effect did not 
materialize, though Mano never lost hope. 
For lipstick and rouge she used the juice 
of berries, with rather amazing and, liter- 
ally, widespread results. Even some of the 
men went in for body colors from the juices 
of berries, 

Mano the elder, Mano the child, and her 
brother were in the camp constantly. While 
I was making a dress for Mano the elder, 
she told me many things about her people 
and those of neighboring tribes, the Aka- 
wai and the Caribs. They were descended, 
she said, from various kinds of animals, 
a rather curious conception of the theory 
of evolution, from reptiles and from plants. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE DOCKYARD 


Auxiliary craft, such as those in the foreground, keep the Dockyard in Bermuda in contact with Hamilton, hauling supplies and personnel. The 
twin towers of the Naval Stores Building bear black and gold clocks, one telling the time, the other the tides. 


BERMUDA AS A NAVAL BASE 


We have all heard of “Bermuda, the Easter Lily 
Isle,’ and “Bermuda the Tourists’ Treasure,” but 


the naval and military aspects of life there have , 


received scant attention. Few people realize that 
this little colony is not only an outpost of the 
British Empire, but a vigilant and strategically 
important outpost as well. The following article, 
which was written before the outbreak of war, 
describes Bermuda’s naval and military activities 
as a visitor might have seen them only a short 
time ago. It also describes the part that Bermuda 
has played in some of the great wars of the past. 

j j Editorial Note. 


BBERMUDA is the headquarters for the 
West Atlantic squadron of the British 
Navy. In April jand May, when the full 
fleet is here, the tiny islands swarm with 
nearly three thousand officers and seamen. 
Beapianes roar overhead. Offshore, cruis- 
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ers engage in gunnery, torpedo and other 
drills. 

During the Summer, some of the ships 
cruise north to Canada, Alaska and New- 
foundland, and in January, February and 
March, other ships cruise around South 
America. During these months Bermuda’s 
naval population drops to about a thousand. 

Bermuda’s dockyard is important to 
England because it is out of the earthquake 
area and is unlikely to disappear under the 
sea as did Jamaica’s dockyard in the earth- 
quake of 1908. Situated in one of the 
stormiest and busiest of oceans, it is a haven 
of refuge for storm-damaged merchant or 
war vessels. 

The Dockyard is located at the west end 


of Bermuda on Ireland Island, a small 
island associated with buried treasure, yel- 
low fever and convicts. When purchased 
by the Admiralty in 1809, it was reputed to 
contain treasure buried by Spanish pirates. 
The treasure’s still waiting for you to find 
it. 

“Bermuda Dockyard. No admittance ex- 
cept on business,” reads the sign on the gate 
you enter. At the Police Office, a jolly 
official cuts the red tape and proceeds to 
escort you around. 

Eye catching, of course, are the looming 
gray walls of the huge floating dock, one of 
the largest in the world. By watertight 
compartments, valves and other technical 
devices, this floating dock can be lowered 
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into the ocean and rise holding a 17,500 
ton cruiser as easily as you would hold an 
apple. 

From cradle to cradle slung over the sides 
of the knife-edged gray hull of a battleship 
that is being repaired, men in orange over- 
alls clamber like monkeys. Ropes around 
their waists and tied to the deck above keep 
them from falling, as they chip, rivet and 
hammer. It looks as if they’re taking the 
ship apart and putting it together again. 
The huge propellers are dull and crusted. 
Lying beneath them, workmen in goggles 
chip away at the brass-concealing growth. 

In two weeks the cruiser will have com- 
pleted her annual refit. Then, with paint 
glistening and brass gleaming like gold, she 
will be in prime condition again. 

On the quay are piled supplies necessary 
for reconditioning ships: new propellers, 
steel plates for ships’ sides, enormous an- 
chors and chains, formidable guns, logs of 
mahogany and teak, and piles of coal. An- 
chored alongside, an oil tanker pumps oil 
from Jamaica into the storage tanks from 
which it will be piped to the ships. 

You are led through various workshops 
and a shipfitting shed, deafening with the 
clanking of steam cutters that sever sheets 
of steel as easily as if they were paper. 

Dodging officers on bicycles, motor’ lor- 


ries, and sailors pulling carts of supplies, 
you stroll around the narrow white roads 
of the Dockyard, between the various build- 
ings, and you suddenly remember the con- 
victs. 

For most of these buildings and the forti- 
fications were erected by convict labor be- 
tween 1824 and 1863. During those years 
some nine thousand English and Irish felons 
were sent to Bermuda to “labour on the 
Imperial Works.” Not that Bermuda was 
ever a convict colony. At the end of their 
sentences, they were all returned, except 
those who had died during yellow fever 
epidemics, now a thing of the past. None 
were liberated in the islands. 

The Dockyard in those days was no place 
for a ladies’ picnic, what with fifteen hun- 
dred rough customers at a time living in 
the hulks moored off-shore and in the 
prison. Here and there you would see 
guarded groups of them quarrying native 
limestone and pushing it into place in build- 
ings and fortifications. 

The Dockyard’s atmosphere fulfills all 
nautical expectations. The twin towers of 
the Naval Store Building bear black and 
gold clocks: one tells the time, the other the 
tides. The Naval Cemetery contains me- 
morials to admirals and men lost at sea. 
Interesting relics of the old sailing days, 
and frequently the butt of prankish mid- 
shipmen’s paintbrushes, are the huge carved 
figureheads of old guardships erected in the 
dockyard. A genial British commander 
shows you over the flagship Berwick from 
the quarterdeck, where ship’s dances are 
held, to “Monkey Island,” that part of the 
bridge protected by glass windshields like a 
de luxe roadster, where officers bend over 
charts and confer with other officers in the 
chart room behind. 

On one deck, a seaman is issuing rum 
from a grog tub lettered in brass “God Save 
the King” to a line of ruddy-cheeked sailors. 
Some are clean shaven, some bearded, but 
none have only moustaches. There’s noth- 
ing half way about the King’s navy, and 
moustaches alone are against the law. 

Paravanes and torpedo tubes, guns, anti- 
aircraft guns, and searchlights that can 
throw beams for miles—all this formidable 
warlike equipment of,a British cruiser used 
to seem irrelevant on a sunny, peaceful day 
in Bermuda. 

Battle practice at night is something else 
again. You glide along in the darkness on 
a darkened ship until its searchlights, 
sweeping the horizon,.suddenly pick out the 
target several miles away. This long wick- 
er-and-canvas affair, representing an enemy 
ship, is towed about six hundred yards be- 
hind a tug. The tug is brightly lighted to 
prevent its being hit by mistake. 

Exploding star shells, fired from your 
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ship, cast an eerie glow over the target. You 
stuff cotton in your ears and open your 
mouth to keep from biting your tongue as 
the ship opens fire. Yellow flame spurts 
from the gun muzzles, blinding you. There’s 
a terrific crash, and six shells, weighing one- 
ninth of a ton each, hurtle across the miles 
to send up geysers of water near the target. 
The ship reels and rocks from the concus- 
sion. The guns bark and roar as salvo 
after salvo is fired. Lest you think it’s 
child play, remember that three minutes of 
firing means about two thousand dollars’ 
worth of ammunition literally gone up in 
smoke. 

In the daytime practices there is also tor- 
pedo firing and shooting of anti-aircraft 
guns at targets towed by seaplanes. 

Despite such drills, and long hours on 
duty, the life of Jack Tar in Bermuda isn’t 
half bad in peace time. There are cricket 
games, tennis matehes, and the same “talk- 
ies” to be seen in the Sail Loft for a six- 
pence for which civilians pay two shillings 
in Hamilton. When after about two and a 
half years, the band plays “Rolling Home to 


Merrie England,” and the ship leaves, the 


men linger at the rail for a last look at the 
Happy Isles. 

It’s eight minutes from the Dockyard to 
Admiralty House by the Admiral’s Barge 
which lands you at the dock at Clarence 
Cove—the Admiral’s private beach. West 
of Clarence Cove you duck your head to 
enter dim, subterranean caves. When Lord 
Dundonald was admiral in Bermuda (1849- 
1852) he had some Cornish miners among 
his crews. So he set them to work exca- 
vating these tunnels. In them, steps descend 
abruptly to two small pools of sea water. 

“Those are for people who don’t like 
swimming in the open,” the present Admiral 
tells you facetiously. 

Further on, the tunnel expands into a 
large hollowed-out chamber twenty feet in 
diameter. Here, local gossips will tell you, 
Lord Dundonald used to give dinner parties. 


Ascending a winding path up Clarence 
Hill, you reach Admiralty House, a ram- 
bling cream-colored edifice with green blinds 
“vested in His Majesty and his heirs as a 


residence for the Naval Commander-in- | 


Chief.” Many of the highest officers of the 
Royal Navy visit Bermuda at one time or 
another, and are entertained at Admiralty 
House. Sloping away in front of the house 
is a lawn that is a grove of British re- 
membrance, for it bears numerous trees 
planted by royal visitors. Bermuda’s first 
royal visitor was probably Prince William 
(third son of King George III) who later 
became King William IV. He visited Ber- 
muda while Captain of H.M.S. Pegasus. 
The latest British royal visitors were the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent in 1935. 


When Bermuda was being colonized in 
the seventeenth century, the colony looked 
for its protection, not to a garrison, but to a 
volunteer militia composed of all the male 


| settlers. However, the settlers lived in 
' constant fear of attack from Spanish ships 
and pirates from the West Indies swarm- 
| ang the adjacent seas. So in 1612, Ber- 
| muda’s first governor, Richard Moore, be- 
| gan a series of nine forts. The weathered 
| remains of some of these still exist. 
- A leisurely sail across reef-filled Castle 
| Harbour brings you up under the forbidding 
cliffs of deserted Castle Island. Ascend 
' steps cut in the rock and against the sky- 
line behold the gray ruins of King’s Castle, 
' among the first of the forts built. You can 
| crawl down moldy dungeons or sit on gray 
' ramparts erected about the year your Pil- 
| grim ancestors were taking their Mayflower 
cruise. 
: Gates Fort at St. George’s, built in 1609 
| by the first settlers, was restored in 1937 
| and is visited annually by nearly five thou- 
sand people. 
_ During the American Revolution, the 
Americans owed a debt of gratitude to Ber- 
- muda. On the night of August 14, 1775, 
the powder magazine at St. George’s was 
robbed of one hundred barrels of gun- 
_ | powder by unknown persons. (Could they 
'_ have been sympathetic Bermudians?) This 
_~ was shipped to the Continental Army which 
_ was badly in need of it. Some say that its 
arrival helped Washington defeat the Brit- 
ish.at Boston. 
, After losing her American colonies, Great 
_ Britain suddenly woke up to the strategic 
position of Bermuda. Since Bermudians 
__ had favored the rebel colonists, Great Brit- 
ain regarded the islanders as treasonable 
and sent British troops down from New 
York to keep them in order. In about 
| 1783 the Bermuda legislature suggested to 
_ the king that he fortify the islands more 
strongly and make them “the Gibraltar of 
_ the Western Hemisphere.” He didn’t do 
_ that, but he did send out artillery and 
_ troops. Bermuda has had a garrison ever 
= since. 


It was at the suggestion of Vice Admiral 
Sir George Murray that Bermuda was made 
a naval establishment in 1795. To protect 
his new base from both France and the new 
United States, Vice Admiral Murray built 
and armed a flotilla of Bermudian ships. 

Bermuda is one of the few Atlantic 
Islands that has never suffered invasion. 
It has only been threatened twice. Back in 
the seventeenth century, when Bermudians 
were quaking with rumors of an attack by 
Spaniards, two Spanish ships attempted to 
enter Castle Harbour. The guns of a Ber- 
muda fort barked, and the Spanish, without 
stopping to argue, promptly fled. They 
may have merely wanted provisions. 

The other threat occurred during the war 
of 1812. The American fleet was anchored 
off New York. Plans were afoot to have 
the vessels capture Bermuda, but instead it 
was voted to have them pursue a fleet of 
British merchant ships homeward bound 
from the West Indies. So Bermuda still 
flies the Union Jack! 

During the War of 1812, the British fleet 
that burned Washington sailed from Ber- 
muda. 

Today, the town of St. George’s looks 
sleepy. But had you walked through it in 
the days of the American Civil War, you 
would have found the harbor full of ship- 
ping, the wharves piled with cotton bales 
and gunpowder kegs, and streets thronged 
with spies, secessionists, and blockade-run- 
ning captains. You would have heard men 
whistling “Dixie’—for Bermudians sympa- 
thized with the Confederates. Here, war 
supplies brought from England were stored 
and transshipped by blockade runners to 
Confederate ports in exchange for cotton 
sent to England. The number of vessels 
that cleared from St. George’s jumped from 
89 in 1860 to 367 in 1864. 

After the American Civil War great 
changes took place in Bermuda. Canada 
was becoming a Dominion, so Bermuda, 
hitherto attached to the Halifax naval com- 
mand, was made a separate command to 
bring it under more direct control of the 
Crown. The islands began an extensive 
period of fortification. Forts Albert and 
Victoria, Alexandra Battery and search- 
light stations were built to control the en- 
trance to Bermuda. Fort Scaur was erect- 
ed in Southampton Parish, and near St. 
George’s they rebuilt Fort St. Catherine and 
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ENGINES OF WAR 


As. headquarters for the West At- 
lantic Squadron of the British Navy, 
the Dockyard at Bermuda is com- 
pletely equipped with a floating dry- 
dock and all necessary supplies for 
reconditioning ships, to say nothing 
of a fleet of seaplanes, anti-aircraft 
guns and spare anchor chains which 
lie in orderly rows until needed. 
During the World War, Bermuda 


served as a convoy port. 


The Sea Venture, three-masted training ship of 
the Royal Navy, docks in Bermuda. 


Every sailor is entitled to his “noggin o” grog” or 
its equivalent in money. 


A THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD METHOD 


OF HATCHING EGGS 


By JAMES A. HUNTER 


With photographs by the author 


'T HE Chinese people through centuries of 
experience have made some remarkable dis- 
coveries for which the West has only re- 
cently been able to give a scientific explana- 
tion. One of) these is the Chinese incubator 
which has been in use for a thousand years 
or more. The methods used in North China 
originated in Shantung, though they may 
have been brought there by the Chinese 
from their earlier home near the source of 
the Yellow River. There are two methods 
of heating the eggs. In one a brick platform 
is used; in the other adobe jars, called 
kangs. The latter is more common as it 
uses a charcoal fire for heat, and the tem- 
perature is thus more easily controlled. 
The whole equipment for one unit with 
a capacity of fifteen hundred eggs costs 


only six dollars in local currency. A cast- 


iron basin is placed in the kang and sealed 
about one-third.of the way up from the bot-_ 


tom. On the cast-iron basin is placed a 
large basket made of split bamboo. The 
basket is separated from the basin by a 
brick so as to prevent too direct transfer- 
ence of heat from the charcoal fire under- 
neath. This basket is then filled with from 
thirteen to fifteen hundred eggs. A thick 
cover made of millet straw is placed on top 
of the kang while the eggs are heating. 

No instruments such as those used in 
Western incubators are used to check the 
temperature or relative humidity. It is nec- 
essary to depend entirely on the experience 
of the operator—experience which takes 
years to acquire. An apprentice sometimes 
serves for six or eight years before he is 


_ competent to handle a hatch alone. 


As the heat in the jar is not uniform, the 
position of the eggs has to be changed every 
six hours. The outside and top eggs are in 
the hottest place; the inside and bottom eggs 


in the coolest. In making this change the 
eggs are simply transferred to another bas- 
ket and returned to the kang. The tempera- 
ture of the eggs is tested’ frequently by 
placing an egg on the closed eyelid where 
the skin is very sensitive. To regulate the 
temperature the charcoal fire may be cov- 
ered with ashes, or uncovered ; the grass lid 
may be raised; or the position of the bas- 
ket shifted in the kang. 

The eggs are heated in the kang for the 
first ten days, after which they are moved 
to a shelf in the top of the room and spread 
out in a single layer, which may be covered 
with cotton comforters. Here the eggs re- 
main for another five days, during which 
time they are turned four times in each 
twenty-four hours, and are covered or un- 
covered according to their “feel” on the 
eyelid. The heat rising from the charcoal 
fires in the lower part of the kangs, together 


with the heat which the eggs themselves 
generate after the first week of incubation, 
is sufficient to continue the hatching proc- 
ess. 

On the afternoon of the sixteenth day 
the eggs are moved to a-second shelf which 
is a little lower than the first one. This 
place is a bit cooler than either the upper 
shelf or the kang. Here the eggs remain 
for the rest of the three-weeks period, and 
it is here that the chicks hatch out. Such 
practice is in line with the most recent in- 
vestigations in incubation, in particular with 
the work of Professor A. L. Romanoff of 
Cornell University. 

Some of the chicks have started to hatch 
on the twentieth day and by the end of the 
twenty-first day most of the chicks are out. 
Five thousand chicks in all different stages 
of hatching are an interesting sight, and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing that for its fall 
choice is two books instead of one. This 
double selection consists of Dr. Henry 
Smith Williams’ The Private Life of 
Birds and Nothing But Danger, a book 
by ten ace newspaper correspondents, 
edited by Frank Hanighen. 

The first of these books deals with a 
subject that is a perennial source of de- 
light and it is written by a scientist who 
has spent years of patient research in 
studying this branch of natural history. 
What Dr. Williams has discovered in the 
course of his investigations reveals an in- 
finitely varied and miraculous world. 

Dr. Williams writes particularly of the 
highly interesting activities of birds, 
both resident and migratory. He shows 
how birds display an astonishing number 
of human traits, proving that they are 
not guided by instinct alone but possess 
tastes and reasoning qualities. He main- 
tains that they are home lovers; that they 
have a sense of property values; are first- 
rate cratsmen; that they follow fashion 
in the bird world; that they have the 
equivalent of articulate speech; that they 
emulate their neighbors of various spe- 
cies; exhibit all the basic emotions such 
as love, hate, anger, jealousy; that on oc- 
casions they are asocial, thieves and 
criminals; that they have imagination 
and both a keen color and a decorative 
sense; that they can reason logically and 
rarely make a mistake the second time: 
that from time to time they produce 
geniuses among their kind who depart 
from the traditions of their species; that 
they have marital difficulties, divorcing 
an old mate and selecting a younger one. 

Among many other subjects, he deals 
with bird conservation, with the great 
bird migrations from continent to conti- 
nent, with birds as friends and neighbors, 
with the amazing flying achievements of 
certain species, and with the pleasure we 
may all derive from a study and knowl- 
edge of bird life. After reading this book, 
bird life takes on a new significance. 
Merely to read the book is a stimulating 
adventure. And, what is more, it will 
enable the reader to distinguish birds of 
all kinds, to attract them to his garden 
and conduct experiments which will re- 
veal new facts about their lives and 
habits. 

The Private Life of Birds is a book of 
272 pages illustrated with 8 plates in-full 


color. It is also illustrated with photo- 


graphs and maps of bird migrations. The 
handsome decorative jacket is in full 
color. 

The second book in our double selec- 
tion, Nothing But Danger, deals with a 
totally dissimilar subject—the tragic pre- 
lude to the great war now raging. We 
offer it to our readers at this time because 
it tells so graphically what is happening 
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today in Europe, for what is taking place 
now took place only a short time ago in 
the “little world war in Spain.” 

“Readers cannot remain unmoved by 
the amazing mosaic of this book,” says 
Mr. Hanighen in his introduction to this 
“personal history” of the horror, adven- 
ture, tragedy and humor experienced by 
a group of world-famous correspondents 
covering the Spanish civil war. There 
are accounts of matchless courage and 
astonishing bravery, cold-blooded mur- 
der and nonchalant disregard of danger, 
of heart-filling tragedy and _ hilarious 
comedy in the seemingly inevitable face 
of death. Though true stories of our 
own world of today, they might be in- 
ventions of our masters of romantic 
fiction. 

Denis Weaver of the London News 
Chronicle recounts the story of his unex- 
pected entry into the enemy lines, of how 
he was seized, his chauffeur shot and of 
his own hairbreadth escape from execu- 
tion; O. D. Gallagher describes the agon- 
izing suspense of the deathwatch in Ma- 
drid. Leonora Woods gives a vivid ac- 
count of her honeymoon spent in a block- 
aded port, harassed by hunger and death 
from the air; Joseph Stire of Reuters, 
who covered the water front, tells the 
epic tales of those sea captains who ran 
the blockade through a hell of prowling 
submarines, alert warships and bombing 
planes; Noel Monks of the Daily Express 
gives a new exciting version of one of the 
greatest atrocities of modern times, the 
bombing of a defenseless city. Other 
contributors are Lawrence A. Fernsworth, 
Edmond Taylor, Jan H. Yindrich, Irv- 
ing Pflaum and Keith Scott-Wilson. Col- 
lectively, their stories add a new and 
thrilling chapter to the record of war in 
our time. 

Nothing But Danger is a volume of 285 
pages with a decorative jacket in two 
colors. 

The Private Life of Birds and Nothing 
But Danger are offered to our readers at 
the special price of $2.75, or more than 
fifty cents less than the cost of the two 
books when they are issued for the 
general public at a later date. 

Any who are interested in securing 
these two books may do so by writing to 
the Club’s Secretary for an announce- 
ment. 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relutionship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. ) 


PROHIBITED WATERS 
UNDER NEUTRALITY 


The regulations issued by the State De- 
partment, covering travel by Americans 
under the Neutrality Act, prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on ships of 
the combatant nations “on or over” the 
Northeastern Atlantic. 

Vessels of. France, Germany, Poland, 
Great Britain, India, Australia and New 
Zealand are specifically named in the 
prohibition, which defines an area east of 
30, degrees W., and north of 30 degrees 
N. as the danger area in which ships fly- 
ing the flags of the combatants are barred 
to Americans: ‘ 

This area includes all the Atlantic from 
a line drawn north and south just west 
of the Azores as far south as a line 
drawn east and west passing just north 
of the Canary Islands. 

The prohibition also extends to “other 
waters adjacent to Europe [the North 
Sea, Baltic and Mediterranean] or over 
the continent of Europe or adjacent is- 
lands.” The word “over” obviously re- 
fers to planes, and prevents Americans 
from taking passage in the transport 
planes of the combatants within the 
areas defined. 

Americans may travel on combatant 


ships in areas other than those defined. 


Neither the Bermuda nor the West In- 
dies and Caribbean service is therefore 
affected. The Pacific and the South At- 
lantic are not subject to these restric- 
tions, either. 


EGYPTIAN BOAT BUILDERS 


Some of the fine points of marine 
architecture and shipbuilding, used to 
this day in the construction of yachts, 
were known and used by the ancient 
Egyptians four thousand years ago. This 
is revealed by inspection of an ancient 
Egyptian boat on exhibition in the Hall 
of Egyptian Archaeology at the Field 
Museum of National History in Chicago. 

So far as is known, this boat is one of 
the five oldest now in existence. It was 
built during the Twelfth Dynasty, and 
was used in an important mortuary cere- 
mony. Cedar, still considered one of the 
finest of woods for the building of small 
craft, was used in its construction, and its 
preservation through all these years is 
considered largely due to the selection of 
this timber. The boat is just a few inches 
under thirty-two feet in length, and it has 
a beam of eight feet, and draft of four 
feet. These proportions are close to popu- 
lar average sizes of modern motor cruisers 
and sailing yachts. In design of under- 
water body, midship section, and rake of 
the stern, the Egyptian vessel resembles 
closely many modern racers. 

The boat was excavated near the 
Dahshur pyramid of Sesostric III, about 
twenty miles above Cairo. 


/ 


five per cent of the brine of the sea. 
At a depth of 250 feet it has been 
found to be richer in salts than at 
the surface. 

No outlet to the Dead Sea has 
been discovered, though for some 
unknown reason there is a slight rise 
and fall in the level of its waters. 

The wonderful riches stored up in 
the bitter waters are practically inex- 
haustible, and constitute the richest 
endowment conferred by nature on 
mankind. They provide also the only 
known sources of potassium and 
bromine within the British Empire. 

The enormous deposits of crude 
potassium chloride (carnallite) dis- 
solved in the brine of the Dead Sea 
are sufficient to supply the whole 
world for the next two thousand 
years. They are of vital importance 
to the British Empire, making it 
independent of foreign sources such 
as Alsace and Germany. Moreover, 
it has Leen estimated that about 
40,000 tons of crude potassium 
chloride are added each year to the 
present inexhaustible supply. 

Government experts have calcu- 
lated that the Dead Sea contains ap- 
proximately 42,000,000,000 tons of 
minerals in solution, the estimated 
value of which is 248,000,000,000 
pounds sterling. ; 

The exploitation of these colossal 
deposits was begun in 1930 by an 
Anglo-Jewish syndicate known as 
the Palestine Potash Company. Until 
1934 operations were confined to the 
north end of the Dead Sea. Since 
then additional works have been com- 
pleted at the southern end in order 
to increase the output arising from 
heavy demands for the products, 
particularly potassium and bromine. 

At both centers large villages have 
sprung up, in which are situated the 
chemical works, refineries and blocks 
of apartments for the employes. 
More than seven hundred workers 
are employed—Jew and Arab—with 
a number of Englishmen in adminis- 
trative capacities. - 

All the comforts of a modern set- 
tlement are provided, and bachelors 
are housed free of charge. Hotels 
and schools have been added; elec- 
tric light, water services and_tele- 
phones installed. Everything possi- 
ble has been done to make a success 
of this undertaking—the most im- 
portant in Palestine—and to ame- 
liorate the excessively trying condi- 
tions of climate in which the work- 
ers have to live. 

The process of potash and bromine 
production at the Dead Sea is simple, 
though certain processes in refining 
are kept secret. It is based on solar 
evaporation of the water pumped 
into large, shallow pans built at 
different levels, and covering several 
thousand acres in extent. 

The heavily charged brine is 
pumped through a 30-inch pipe, ‘2400 
feet long and sunk to a depth of 175 
feet, for it is at this depth the great- 
est concentration of mineral salts 
occurs. Powerful machinery delivers 
the liquid to the upper pans at the 
rate of eight thousand gallons per 
minute. : 

Flowing from the upper to the 
lower pans, precipitation of the dis- 
solved salts takes place, until finally 
the heavily charged mother-liquid is 


THE DEAD SEA COMES ALIVE 
(Continued from page 15) 


treated at the factory to recover the 
potash and bromine. 

Other products, such as caustic 
potash, magnesium chloride, chloride 
gas, combined fertilizers and bath 
salts are being gradually developed. 
These will form the basis of a new 
and important chemical industry in 
Palestine, and of the greatest value 
to the Empire. 

At the present time, geological re- 
search and prospecting for minerals 
other than in Dead Sea waters is be- 
ing conducted. The extraction of 
asphalt presents great possibilities 
when the exact point at which it 
comes to the surface has been ascer- 
tained. Petroleum is known to exist, 
but the sources have not yet been 
located. 

Turning now to other develop- 
ments of the Dead Sea region, we 
find at Kallia a remarkable tourist 
and health resort, which at week 
ends and on moonlit nights is visited 
by large crowds from Jersusalem, 
Jaffa and Tel-Aviv. 

Kallia, the Dead Sea “Lido,” has 
become one of the show places of 
Palestine. Excellent cafés, restau- 
rants and bathing facilities have been 
provided by the Kallia Company, 
who also own a motor vessel in which 
tours can be made to different points 
of interest on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. 

It is a delightful experience to 
bathe in the soft waters at Kallia; it 
is like lying on a couch, and it is 
impossible to sink. 

A sanatorium has been built where 
one may take advantage of the Dead 
Sea waters, which are radio-active 
and beneficial in the treatment of 
rheumatism, bronchial, kidney and 
heart troubles. 

Motor boat tours of the Sea have 
become very popular with the inhabi- 
tants and the many tourists visiting 
Palestine in the winter season. 

From Kallia to the mouth of the 
Jordan takes one hour, passing en 
route the works of the Palestine 
Potash Company. 

Continuing the voyage to Zerqa 
Gorge, the scenery is magnificent. 
The great mountains of Transjor- 
dania rise steeply from the blue 
waters, pierced here and there with 
precipitous valleys, from which issue 
forth streams of crystal-clear water. 
At Zerqa River, there is bathing in 
warm sulphur springs which were 
well-known in ancient times. © 

Three miles south of Zerqa are the 
Kallirhoe, Hot Springs, much fre- 
quented by the Romans. These 
springs flow into a rocky basin close 
to the shore of the Dead Sea. The 
bather can experience the curious 
sensation of having the upper part 
of his body washed by fresh warm 
water, while his lower limbs are 
plunged in cold salt water. 

The Arnon Gorge is noted for its 
scenery. It has been described as 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado in 
miniature. A perennial stream of 
water flows down the mountains of 
Transjordania through the gorge of 
great depth cut in sandstone cliffs, 
which show all sorts of colorings 
and fantastic forms. 

On the western shore is the rocky 
fortress of Masada, standing on a 
steep and isolated rocky plateau 


seventeen hundred feet above the 
level of the Sea. Remains of the for- 
tifications erected by MHerod the 
Great are still to be seen. 

‘It was at Masada that the Jewish 
zealots made their last stand in 
A.D. 73. After the fall of Jerusalem, 
the survivors of the garrison, num- 
bering about one thousand, withdrew 
to Masada and withstood the Roman 
attempts to capture the fortress for 


two and a half years. Eventually 
they took their own lives rather than 
surrender. 

After thousands of years of sol- 
itude, the Dead Sea has at last re- 
vealed her secrets. The sea of death 
and desolation throbs with human 
activities; her inexhaustible treas- 
ures, aided by science, are available 
for the use and pleasure of mankind. 


* * * 


BISKUPIN—CRADLE OF THE SLAVS 
(Continued from page 19) 


and tear just under the beds in the 
main rooms of the cabins probably 
means that some of the smaller beasts 
were assigned sleeping room there. 
Only an agricultural settlement, not 
one of warring tribes, would have 
kept so many domestic animals. 

These aboriginal Slavs of twenty- 
five centuries ago were cultivating 
four kinds of wheat, besides bran, 
peas, lentils, poppy, millet, flax, cer- 
tain kinds of beans and rapeseed. 
They gathered the wild hazelnut, 
buckwheat, sheep sorrel and night- 
shade. Specialists investigating the 
carbonized grains and seeds of plants 
have found 140 different species 
known to belong to the Age of Iron. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the natives of Biskupin were 
happy in their town. They had suc- 
cessfully held at bay their enemies 
and they liked the place where they 
had found peace. They liked it so 
well that a lot of the tribe came trek- 
king back after the exodus occasioned 
by the flood and began rebuilding 
upon the ruins of the higher parts 
that had escaped submersion, which 
proves that the first destruction of 
the settlement did not mean the anni- 
hilation of the population that created 
it. Life went on just as before. It 
may have been a generation later, or 
even two or three. The hearthstones 
of the newcomers were smaller. Per- 
haps times were harder and things 
not so sumptuous as formerly, but 
the type was unchanged. 

Theirs was not a dying race, but 
one which survived eventually even 
an eclipse of their culture. From 
the deposits in old graves it has been 
found that the Urn Fields Lusatians 
merely absorbed with time the cul- 
ture of the boxgrave invaders who 
finally subdued them, but that they 
were never wiped out. 

The village of Biskupin had still 
another sequel about 700 A.D., when 
there was established on its site a 
purely Polish population. This set- 
tlement also was fortified by earth- 
works reinforced by wood, built in an 
oval shape on a portion of the island. 
Beyond its walls were houses and 
habitats in less serried formation—a 
community spread out over a wider 
area, even on the mainland. 

For the Poles, the findings of these 
excavators take on an importance 
that surpasses all mere scientific sat- 
isfaction; for they are thought to 
constitute a link in the chain of evi- 
dence that tends to establish the con- 
tinuity of their race on their own ter- 


ritory. Scientists of certain neigh- 
boring states have sought to push the 
aboriginal Slavs back into the prov- 
ince of Polesia on the Russian bor- 
der. But the excavations at Biskupin 
have tended to disprove that theory, 
aided by the fact that nothing is 
known of Polesia during the period 
covered by the Bronze and earlv Iron 
epochs. It was manifestly totally un- 
inhabited at that time, so they say, 
because the ground was practically 
under water but a previous civiliza- 
tion had existed there during the last 
Stone Age when the ground was dry 
and warm. A hut belonging to this 
culture was excavated in 1938. The 
hiatus occurred in Polesia simultane- 
ously with the crystallization of the 
so-called Indo-European races—Celts, 
Germans, Illyrians and undoubtedly 
Slavs— and life began here again 
only in the second and third cen- 
turies of our era if we may believe 
the evidence of implements and ce- 
ramics which are the same in Polesia 
as those found in other parts of 
Poland at that time. 

Poland teems with old tales of pre- 
historic ancestors on that very terrain 
of which Biskupin is a small part. 
There is a belief that the whole 
region of the North was once one 
great system of lakes with connect- 
ting waterways. Legendary rulers 
convoked great conclaves of peers 
and potentates from all around the 
distant shores. There was one, Pop- 
iel, a wicked king, who invited all 
the reigning princes of the realm to 
a gigantic feast at his castle on Lake 
Goplo, and took that occasion to 
poison them so that he might have 
things his own way thereafter. But, 
so the story goes, he met a bad end, 
having been consumed by the rats 
and mice that came out of the lake. 
The greatest Polish poets, including 
Slovacki, have made use of all this 
folklore in their epics and dramas, 
many of which are to be seen on the 
Polish stage. Another and still older 
legend relates to a sovereign who 
found a small nest of white eagles— 
now extinct—at a place not far from 
Biskupin, and decided to make that 
his capital, giving it the name of 
Gnezno, which means in Polish 
“nest.” As it happens, the cathedral 
crypts of this Gnezno are the actual 
burial places of some of Poland’s 
most ancient kings. 

There is much excavation still to 
be done at Biskupin and archeologists 
throughout the world eagerly await 
the final results. 
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SAILING IN 
THE INCRED- 
SE Yeo tet QOP1S 1) 
WATERS OF 
NASSAU 


SEA TRIPPERS 
IN NASSAU 


A FEW facts for sea trippers who come to Nassau: The 
latest dance step is the Nassau strut which is accompanied by 
mass singing of that lilting tropical tune, “Mamma Don’t 
Want No Peas, No Rice, No Coconut Oil” ... During the 
past few years, the fish lure of the Bahamas has grown 
notorious. Ernest Hemingway, who’s a sportsman as well as 
author, was the first man ever to catch a blue-fin tuna unmuti- 
lated on rod and reel off Bimini. Many sport fishermen like 
Tommy Shevlin and Michael Lerner have homes in the 
Bahamas ... Blackbeard the Pirate lived in a gaunt castle 
just outside of Nassau and it still stands today, a perfect 
observation place, covering the sea in all directions ... 
Nassau’s weather is “June” the year round and its 950 varieties 
of plants, particularly the hibiscus tree, native bougainvilleas, 
roses and shrubbery, grow a-riot. 


SEA TRIPPERS 
IN PUERTO RICO 


FEW facts for sea trippers who come to Puerto 

Rico: There is a story told that Queen Isabella 
once asked Columbus for a description of Puerto 
Rico. He crumpled up a sheet of paper, tossed it on 
a table and said, “It looks just like that, Your 
Majesty.” ... The island is one hundred miles long 
and thirty-six miles wide and you can reach any spot 
you want between sunfise and sunset. ... If the 
mountains were ironed out, Puerto Rico would be 
just as large as some of her sister republics. 
Casa Blanca, pictured on the right with General 
Daley on the balcony, was built for Ponce de Leon 
in 1523, Puerto Rico’s first governor. This ancient 
manor house is the oldest continually inhabited 
dwelling house in the Western Hemisphere... . The 
Governor’s Palace is now being restored at a,cost 
of $500,000 for the coming of Admiral William D. 
Leahy. He is the 164th governor of the island. 
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MARY REGAN CRUISING HERE IN THE COAMO AND 


MYRTELINA BESOSA, MISS PUERTO RICO OF 


1939 


THE VISTAS OF THE “GIBRALTAR OF AMERICA” SPREAD BE- 
FORE BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDMUND DALEY AS HE LOOKS 
DOWN FROM THE HISTORIC CASA BLANCA OF PUERTO RICO 


MODERNISM HAS REPLACED RAM- 
SHACKLED WOODEN HUTS TODAY 
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MISS MARIBELLE RODIGER AND MISS DORIS MEAD, BOTH 
OF GREENWICH, CONN., AMID RICH BERMUDA FOLIAGE 


MRS. R, L. GERRY AND MR. HENRY A. GERRY OF OLD 
WESTBURY, L. |., BOUND FOR AN INFORMAL LUNCHEON 


SEA TRIPPERS 
IN BERMUDA 


‘A FEW facts for sea trippers who come to Bermuda: 

Beaches here are formed by the roots of cedar trees 
that grow on thé high coral bluffs. The roots slit the 
rocks and expose a layer of sand. When rain comes, the 
soft sand is washed away to form tiny beaches. ... A 
new era has arrived, and the police of Bermuda no longer 
have the privilege of determining how short shorts may 
not be. Women may now wear shorts that are more than 
two inches above the knee, without any danger of being 
arrested. .. . Walter Ingham of Bermuda has rowed the 
equivalent of three trips around the equator. For the past 
forty years he has been operating the rowboat across 
Hamilton Harbour. . . . When someone tells you there 
has never been any snow in Bermuda, go back to the Ber- 
muda Gazette of 150 years ago in which you'll find this 
scarcely credible report: “Last night there was a small 
flight of snow, and what is more remarkable, the ther- 
mometer in the house was as low as 48.” ... Dr. William 
Beebe, who explores Bermuda’s undersea realm, has found 
in sections off the coral banks one-third of all marine 
creatures knowh to man... . If you hear a story in Ber- 
muda ‘via the shed wireless,” it’s a story that’s traveled 
by word of mouth from the sailors, or “dock-wilers,” loaf- 
ing in the sheds or warehouses along the dock. 
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MUNRO LEAF WHO GAVE US FERDINAND THE BULL 
GREETS FERDINAND THE BULL II IN BERMUDA 


THE MISSES JANE AND KAY WILL OF NEW 
YORK CITY SET OUT ON A BICYCLE EXPEDITION 


MR. AND MRS. J. BARCLAY POTTS OF NEW YORK 
ARE HONEYMOONING AT THE ‘“‘ROBBER’S DEN” 
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FOR THE BEST OF LATE VACATIONS 
ot? 
75 BERMUDA 


FOR THE BEST OF BERMUDA VACATIONS 


73 FURNESS 


Fascinating Bermuda offers a glorious vacation under 
balmy skies—where days of play and relaxation in 
surroundings of rare beauty tempt you to linger. Golf, 
tennis, riding, swimming at surf-splashed beaches . . . 
bicycling on picturesque paths . . . delightful evenings 


of rare enchantment. 

Throughout the fall, vacation fun goes right ahead on 
this fabulous Island where late vacationists find a com- 
plete change of scene in an atmosphere of charm. 
Why not plan to visit this famous resort and share in 
Bermuda’s pleasures? 

Rates and sailings on request 


WATCH for important announcement of 
Furness Winter Cruises 


Apply to your local TRAVEL 
AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


ay ome 


FURNESS 22.4 & way t Bermuda 
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Ce You Cony a beautiful Keone 


Could you take an empty, box-like space enclosed by four plain walls, a ceiling and a floor, 
and out of your imagination create a finished room of outstanding beauty and charm? 
Would you know exactly what kind of furniture and furnishings to buy to achieve the 
effect your mind pictures? Could you avoid mistakes? 


4, You Seeking a Gee? 


You will find interior decoration a wonderfully interesting field of endeavor. This ex- 
ceptional line of work offers varied opportunities to meet your individual needs. 


There is no keener enjoyment than this use of your creative talent. But in all artistic work, 
there is certain knowledge that you must have—basic facts and principles that are the tools 
with which you work in expressing your creative talent. These basic facts and principles, 
you can learn in your own home, thrugh the 


Arts and Decoration Home Study Course in Interior Decoration 


This course consists of 30 lessons devoted to period styles, furniture, color, textiles, arrange- 
ment, lighting, and the modern, as well as various fundamental facts and principles of interior 
decoration in general. These lessons are profusely illustrated. They constitute the best 
reference “library” you could possess on interior decoration. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course, 


Without obligation send me _ information 
about your Home Study Course with costs, 
terms and all details. 


Before you are half way through the lessons,, you will find that they are enriching your life 
and developing your artistic talents, and you will realize that they will open the doors to a 
career of interior decoration. The instruction is individual and personal throughout and 
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The Arawaks claimed stoutly, and 
with straight faces, that when they 
went hunting, they changed back into 
various animals in order to get closer 
to the animals they hunted. Or, if 
danger threatened from which they 
could not escape by fleetness of foot, 
they changed into trees or plants and 
simply stood still until the danger 
was passed. This particular belief 
is peculiar to the Arawaks, and is ig- 
nored by the Akawai and Caribs. The 
three tribes practically live together, 
in, perfect amity. 

From Mano J heard a curious story; 
designed especially to thrill the deeply 
religious person, especially one who 
reacts to the spirit of Christmas. 
Mano’s story was that long and long 
ago—no Arawak could count up more 
than four, simply repeating something 
several times to indicate many—in 
the time of her father’s father’s 
father’s father’s fathers, back back 
back back to almost the’ beginning, 
an Arawak woman looked out of 
her hut one night to see a strange 

ew star in the sky. She told her 
husband that something inside her 
told her that the star was very 
precious and very special and should 
be taken down and closely guarded. 
To that end she sent her husband— 
who selected two men relatives ‘to 
help him!—up into the sky until he 
came to the star, which he brought 
down and hid away to guard it 
against injury. It is hidden away 
and guarded to this day. Much ques- 
tioning convinced me that this was 
a variation of the Star of Bethlehem 
and the Three Wise Men. But how 
did the Arawaks come by the story? 

Mano the elder told me, too, of 
the Kunukuyaha, the only red-haired 
man in the jungles. His hair was 
red because it was made of ripe 
peppers. He was bigger than the 
average Arawak and he was almost 
as bad as the Kanaima, because he 
hunted out Indian children and ate 
them. He could change himself into 
animals and plants just as the Indians 
could, and nothing could kill him. 
He liked a good joke, and if you 
could make him laugh he might not 
eat you—until he was finished with 
laughing. 


I listened avidly to these bits of 


information about the Arawaks, yet 
always with the feeling that Mano the 
elder was holding something back, 
while she studied me day after day, 
trying to make up her mind about 
me. The other Indians waited, too, 
offering nothing, exchanging presents 
with us but not inviting us to par- 
ticipate in anything that was strictly 
“Indian.” I had not yet reached the 
trusting heart of the Indians, any 
more than I had won little Mano, or 
her brother—though both the latter 
had been taught the use of soap and 
soon formed the bathing habit, 
though both hated, like any children, 
to be washed behind the ears. I knew 
that the Arawak women were waiting 
for something. 


I visited their villages, if they 
could be dignified by the) name. A 
village might be one hut, or two, 
seldom more than a half dozen, which 
were not really huts at all, but simply 
roofs of leaves set on poles, under 
which the family slept. Only the 
_Pai-man, or witch doctor, had a hut 


BACK OF BEYOND IN BRITISH GUIANA 
(Continued from page 34) 


with walls. The Indians needed noth- 
ing elaborate, for they were in- 
veterate roamers, and when they tired 
of one place they simply walked away 
and left it. Huts that hadn’t been 
used for months could be encoun- 
tered all through the jungles here- 
abouts. 

Gradually Mano the elder told me 
how to make cassava bread, how to 
brew casseri, the native drink, how to 
catch birds by coating strips of bark 
with special paste that the birds liked 
to smell, but which imprisoned their 
feet when they alighted on it. She, 
and one or two of her women rela- 
tives, took me on brief journeys into 
the jungles, and the way they took 
care of me was really touching. They 
held to the belief that snakes would 
not bite Indians, but that they would 
bite me. So when three of us walked 
abroad, Mano led the way, missing 
nothing with her keen eyes. I walked 
behind her, another Indian woman 
behind me. Every inch of ground, 
of bush and grass, from which the 
darting head of a snake could have 
reached me, was examined before I 
was allowed to set foot on it. 

Something, I knew, was being 
planned. One day I began to guess 
what it was, for Mano came to me, 
bade me go with her to her village, 
where she told me to lie down in a 
hammock. 

“Tt is time to cut you,” she said, 
simply. 

“Cut me? What do you mean?” 

“Time to make you an Arawak! 
I shall cut you on the wrist, along 
the arm, on the cheeks, the forehead, 
the lips, the chin. When I have done 
all this, you will truly be one of us, 
live with us forever, and turn to our 
color!” 

Without waiting for my answer, 
she produced a dirty piece of glass, 
bared my left wrist . . . and then 
I offered my first protest. I could 
not, I told her, allow myself to be 
cut so much, and wouldn’t she com- 
promise by making very small cuts, 
on my wrist, where they would 
scarcely show? She was a bit du- 
bious about this, but her women com- 
panions laughed, and all agreed that 


“if small cuts were made with as 


much ceremony as big ones, they 
might serve. Mano scooped up some 
dirty water from a depression nearby, 
smeared my arm with it, started to 
work with the piece of glass. I 
should, perhaps, have been instantly 
inoculated with all the disease germs 
in British Guiana, and died the next 
day. But I scarcely felt any pain 
at all. The women chanted as Mano 
did her work. The result was five 
dim, parallel marks on the left wrist 
—and by those marks, in everything 
except the color of my skin—to the 
vast disappointment of Mano the el- 
der—I became an Arawak Indian. 

Those marks became the “passport” 
of the expedition. When, later, we 
traveled upriver in woodskins—the 
canoes of the Indians, made from 
the bark of the balamantie tree—and 
encountered Indians who had never 
heard of us and showed us hostile 
faces, my husband would say: 

“Step up and show your passport!” 

I would show the marks, and all 


doors would open for us. 
Prior to departure from Warwah 


Creek, however, and right after I 
became an Arawak, Mano really took 
me to her heart. She told me secrets 
of bush medicine. She told me how 
an Arawak boy procured a bride, by 
promising her father so many wood- 
skins, so many bows and arrows, for 
her, He received his bride on a down 
payment, but if he did not keep up 
his payments, the father might “re- 
possess” the bride, and sell her to 
someone else. 

Mano the elder told me of a curi- 
ous bird of ill omen—which I gath- 
ered from the description to be the 
hoatzin—which traveled so fast that 
when you heard its strange sound at 
one side of the jungle, it had already 
reached the other side of the jungle. 
It left a trail in the air, and an evil 
odor, and when it passed through a 
village, it left death in its wake. 
It was just a matter of waiting, after 
that, to see which person in the vil- 
lage had been selected to die. 

I worked industriously on a dress 
for Mano the elder, and though I 
am no dressmaker, I did very well, 
considering that Mano really knew 
nothing of dresses. While I was at 
it, I made a brassiere for her, and 
a neat pair of panties. She accepted 
all these things with cries of de- 
light. However, she discarded her 
panties the second day, because she 
said they were too hot. She gave 
them to her husband, and he tiel 
them about his head. What became 
of the brassiere I don’t know, but 
Mano wore the dress unti! there was 
no telling whether it was red, black 
or purple. 
red, Mano’s own selection, I remera- 
bered. 

When I knew we were soon to 
leave, I made a box for articles I 
had given Mano, a box with hinges 
and shelves. She spent hours put- 
ting things in the box, taking them 
out, raising and lowering the lid. She 
was as pleased as a child with everv- 
thing. 

Long before we actually left, I re- 


It had started out bright . 


alized just how Kanaima-possessed 
the Arawaks were. I suppose if they 
had a god or gods, the Kanaima 
represented the conception. Mano 
told me that when we left we must 
burn huts we had built to protect our 
supplies, or the Kanaima would take 
possession, and the whole area would 
be a place of terror, and we did ex- 
actly as she insisted. 

A whole book, formally document - 
ed, profusely illustrated, profoundly 
written, would still fail to do justice 
to the Arawaks as I knew them, to 
say nothing whatever of the Caribs 
and the Akawai. But for the pur- 
pose of this article, J cannot better 
dispose of the idea that the word 
“Indians” invariably suggests scalp- 
ing, massacre, poisoned darts and ar- 
rows, than by the final chapter in my 
constant effort to win little Mano 
and her brother Peh-weh. 

Secretly, planning a surprise, I had 
been making a dress for Peh-weh’s 
sister, not as a bribe, but because I 
loved her, wished to see just how 
cute she would look in it. I confess 
I trembled a little when the task was 
done, for I had had to guess at the 
size—though I never believed that 
she would be very fussy about fit or 
style. I stepped out of our tent 
one afternoon, when I heard brother 
and sister come into camp from the 
village, and coughed. 

They looked at me. Without a 
word, I held up a little red dress by 
the shoulders. The black eyes of 
Mano the little fairly popped. Then 
she gurgled. Then, with her arms 
flung wide, she was racing straight 
at me. I knelt to receive her. She 
flung her arms about me and hugged 
—which, when I came to think of it, 
was curious, for among the Arawaks 
there was no hugging, kissing or dis- 
play of affection. Something in me, I 
suppose, had been calling to little 
Mano, and something in her, at last, 
had answered—as any child would 
answer the love symbolism of a 
bright, new red dress. 


A THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD METHOD OF HATCHING 
EGGS 


(Continued from page 39) 


something to hear as well. As soon 
as the chicks have dried off, they are 
removed to trays or baskets which 
the next day are carried on poles by 
the peddlers who sell the chicks from 
house to house through the villages 
of the countryside. Occasionally a 
special order is delivered by bicycle 
(and here paper cartons which have 
housed American products come in 
handy), but the most of the sales 
average less than ten chicks to an in- 
dividual. Although each sale may be 
small, the number of customers makes 
it possible for the country to absorb 
an enormous number of chicks each 
year. The usual hatchery has twenty 
kangs, each with a capacity of fifteen 
hundred eggs, and there are from 
six to eight hatches in one season. 


Thus one hatchety can distribute 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty thousand chicks in a season. 
This method of hatching is a very 
specialized technique, and as usual 
where patent and copyright laws are 
ineffective, the secret is closely 
guarded in the family or village. The 
village where these pictures were 
taken is located about twenty miles 
east of Peking. There are twenty- 
nine hatcheries in the village with a 
combined output of possibly a mil- 
lion chicks each season. But when it 
is realized that this village serves an 
area of about a fifty-mile radius 
where there are at least six million 
people, even that number of chicks is 
inadequate and must be supplemented 
by chicks hatched out under hens. 
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Going Luxury and 


Foreign 
Travel 


all expense cruise on 
the T. E. L. ORIENTE 


(Flying the American Flag) 


MEL PAW AANA 


When you can get so much luxurious 
rest and so many exciting foreign sights 
into just six days for only $75 (mini- 
mum)... well, why stay home? 


You’ll never miss that little money but 
you’d certainly miss the big days of 
relaxation, the moonlight hours, fine 
dance music, the uproarious fun, the 
upbuilding deck games and the big, 
new outdoor tiled swimming pool. 
You’d miss all the delights of one of 
the newest, biggest and finest Amer- 
ican ships; adventurous strolls on the 
Prado, cool drives along the Malecon, 
the gay night life of Havana. 


Bring this bright spot into your life. 
Get a reservation, now... for Havana.. 
on the luxury liner, T. E. L. Oriente. 


* also 1B. day HAVANA Cruise 


all expenses, 8 days and 7 nights ashore 
De including hotel accommodations, break- 


fasts and 4.sight-seeing 
a4 Tee mctreetiys until $112 min. 
ec 


Sailing ee Satur ees Lee New York 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL 


Foot of Wall St. or 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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CELLULOID HEROES 
(Continued from page 29) 


venient spot in the open air was the 
stage. Certain families have a long 
theatrical tradition. There were, and 
are, troupes of strolling players. Even 
today in remote villages the roll of 
drums on a moonlight night tells 
people that some form of the drama 
is about to begin. 

The National Dance and Music 
School was founded by the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in 1934 to pre- 
serve the national forms of dramatic 
art, in danger as they were from the 
Hollywood invasion. After the ab- 
dication of King Prajadhipok the 
actors and actresses of the Royal 
Palace were transferred to it. 

All forms of the ancient drama 
are operatic, including dancing as 
well as singing, and the spoken play 
is a foreign importation that got 
most of its impetus from the enthusi- 
asm of King Rama VI, whose reign 
extended from 1910 to 1925. He had 
a quiet classical education in Eng- 
land. His chief interest was the 
theater, and it is said that he came 
back very reluctantly to assume royal 
obligations on the death of his 
brother, the crown prince. At the 
Phya Thai Palace he built a beau- 
tiful small theater in which he him- 
self acted in the plays he wrote. 

Some of his plays were transla- 
tions from Shakespeare. Studen*s of 
both languages say that they are 
almost flawless, both as translations 
and as literature. 

With the spoken play came the 
theater as a building, and the prac- 
tice of charging admission. All 
forms of the drama had previously 
been free, individuals in many cases 
paying the expenses of production as 
an act of merit. And on the heels 
of the spoken play came that bustling 
upstart, the movie. 

Now almost every town boasts a 
flimsy wood or corrugated iron 
structure where Hollywood importa- 
tions are presented. You can pay 
anything from five to twenty-five 
cents to watch them. 


The play may be five, ten, or fifteen | 


years old. The audience, trained to 
the drama, is quick. It does not mat- 
ter that almost no one can read the 
captions. Very few will miss any- 
thing. They will cheer the hero en- 
thusiastically, hiss the villain furious- 
ly. They may even go home to ex- 
periment with this foreign kissing 
business, to see whether it really is 
an improved love technique as com- 
pared to the tried-and-true nose rub- 
bing. 

One audience was watching with 
panting eagerness an auto race in 
which the hero was chasing the vil- 
lain. The chase was thrilling. The 
villain abandoned his auto and the 
hero followed suit. They raced up 
and over some buildings, and the 
audience with them, They took to a 
train, then to airplanes, and the audi- 
ence kept pace. Then back to autos. 
The villain’s car came roaring down 
a hill, hero in hot pursuit, straight 
on at terrific speed toward the audi- 
ence. With yells of terror all the 
people in the front rows leaped from 
their seats and ran. 

The mile-a-minute thrills of Holly- 
wood! Can the attenuated pleasures 
of the “Ramayana” compete? The 


| next ten years will tell. 


UNITED STATES 


World’s Fair 
October 


in New York throughout 


Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco 
until December 2 


Oct. 1 to 8—Annual Bass Derby at Rio 
Vista, California 


Oct. 3 to 6—Annual Cherokee Fair at 
Cherokee, North Carolina 


Oct. 4—Fiesta at Nambe Pueblo, 
Mexico 


Oct. 4 to 29—Madison Square 
Rodeo, New York City 


New 
Garden 


Oct. 5 to 8—Kern County Fair and Fron- 
tier Days at Bakersfield, California 


Madera County Fair at Madera, California 


Oct. 5 to 7—Mountain State Forest Festi- 
val at Elkins, West Virginia 


Annual Commemoration of Peace Treaty 
of 1867 between the Cheyennes, Ara- 
pahoes, Kiowas, Apaches and Co- 
manches at Medicine Lodge, Kansas 


Oct. 6 to 12—Miniature Automobile Show 
in New York City 


Oct. 7 to 14—Pacifie International Live- 
stock Show at Portland, Oregon 


Oct. 9 to 21—Horse Race Meeting at Ja- 
maica, Long Island 


Oct. 10—The Yara” at Key 


West, Florida 


“Grito de 


Oct. 10 to 13—Middle Atlantic Intercollegi- 
ate Tennis Tournament at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia 


Oct. 10 to 14—State Fair at Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


Oct. 12—Feast of Peace Osage Indian 
Dance at Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
American Indian Exposition during sec- 

ond week of October at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 


Oct. 12 to 15—Columbus Day Celebrations 
at Pittsburg, California 


Oct. 12 to 29—Rodeo at the Stadiam in 
Chicago, Illinois 


Oct. 13—Opening of the Opera Season at 
San Francisco, California 


Oct, 13, 14—Viking Days at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 


Oct. 16—Golden Jubilee Salmon Derby at 
Olympia, Washington 


Fall Foliage Festival throughout Vermont 


Oct. 16 to 22—T. E. Robertson Rodeo at 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Oct. 18 to 28—National Dairy Show at San 
Francisco, California 


Oct. 19, 20—Annual Dog Show at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina 


Oct. 20 to 22—Moth Boat Regatta, Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina 


Oct. 23—Departure of the Swallows from 
the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, Cali- 
fornia. According to tradition two or 
three thousand swallows have departed 
every year on this date for 160 years. 
Mission records confirm it for seventy- 
three years. 


Oct. 23 to Nov. 4—Empire City Horse 
Race Meeting at Yonkers, New York 


Oct. 27—Navy Day 


Nov. 1 and 2—All Saints’ and All Souls’ 
Day Observed Especially in Spanish- 
American Villages in New Mexico and 
Southwest 
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Nov. 3 to 11—National Horse Show, Nes 
York City 


Nov. 12—Fiesta of San Diego at Jem 
and Tesuque, New Mexico 


Nov. 29, 30—Continental Field Dog Tria 
Clee Events at Pinehurst, South Care 
ina 


Dec. 2 to 4—All-American Air Races at 
Miami, Florida 


Dec. 10 to 16—Great Western Divestay 
Show at Los Angeles, California 


Dees 11, 12—-Fiesta of the Virgin of Guade 


lupe at Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Dec. 15—Horse Racing Season Opens ai 
Miami, Florida 


Dec. 17—Wright Flight Anniversary ai 
Kill Devil Hill, North Carolina 


Dec. 24—Night Procession with Cedar 
Torches at Taos, New Mexico 


December 25—Opening of Jai Alai Games 
at Miami, Florida 


Dec. 27 to Jan. 1—Midwinter Sports Car 
nival at New Orleans 


‘ BERMUDA 


October—Inauguration of the New Gover 
nor of Bermuda, Lieutenant-General Si 
Denis John Charles Kirwan Bernard | 


November—Annual Rugby Competition fo 
the Nicholl Shield between the Army + 
Navy, and Local Sides 


Nov. 26—Mixed Foursome_ Golf Tourna 
ment at the Coral Island Club 


December—Horse Races for the Royal Mai 
Cup at Shelly Bay Race Track 


The Governor’s Cup for the Army an 
Navy Soccer Match 


N.B. All events scheduled for Bermuda ar 
subject to change without notice. 


MEXICO 
Oct. 4Festival of the Virgin at Zapopai 


Noy. 1, 2—All Saints’ and All Souls’ Day 
throughout Mexico 


Nov. 3 to 12—Fiesta at San Martin Tex 
melucan 


Dec. 2 to 6—Fiestas in San Francisco an 
Santa Maria Tonaztintla 


Dec. 8—Fiesta of Nuestra Madre Santisin 
de la Salud at Patzcuaro 


Dec. 9 to 12—Fiesta of the Virgin 
Guadalupe at La Villa and throughot 
Mexico 


Dec. 16 to 24—Las Posadas 


SOUTH AMERICA 


October and November—Rodeos on tl 
Chilean Ranches. Inquire after arriv 
for specific dates. 


October through December—Horse_ Rac 
at the Club Hipico in Santiago, Chile 


Oct. 12—Dia de la Raza, celebrated on tl 
West Coast, especially in Ecuador 


Oct. 16—Opening of the Trout Fishit 
Season in the Chilean Lake District 


Noy. 1, 2—All Saints’ and All Souls’ Da 
celebrated throughout South America 


Week of Nov. 7—Fiesta of Copacabafia | 
Lake Titicaca, Bolivia. Colorful nati 
costumes and dances. This is the Obs 
ammergau of Bolivia. 


Nov. 8 to Dec. 8—Month of Mary 


' out odor, without taste. 


TEA FOR THE MILLIONS 
i (Continued from page 27) 


will grow in any latitude between 
Boston and Buenos Aires, and its 
longevity is almost without limit. It 
can be plucked every fourteen days, 
and the yield will not be reduced even 
after fifty years. But the bushes re- 
quire constant and vigilant attention. 
They must be pruned,—otherwise 
they would shoot up into trees, their 
leaves would become coarse, and 
they would cease to yield that ex- 
hilarating flavor which makes them 
so valuable. 

We stopped beside a group of 
Tamils who were replanting sprouts 
in the soil. Tea seeds are devel- 
oped in a nursery; every six months 
the best sprouts are selected and re- 
planted. The bushes begin to yield 
in two or three years; thereafter 
their leaves may be. gathered every 
two weeks for years on end. 

“But suppose the bush becomes 
old?” i 

“It never does. It must be peri- 
odically pruned—this is most im- 
portant. The pruning takes place 
from June to August. The bushes 
must be symmetric and plentiful. 
Plucking needs to be carried out very 
carefully. Only the buds at the tip 
of the new shoot and two leaves be- 
low are plucked. Under those cir- 
cumstances the bushes will become 
‘open-handed’ after forty or fifty 
years. The life span of the tea bush 
is unknown. Here in Ceylon we 
have fields which, after fifty and 
sixty years give from four hundred 
to five hundred pounds of leaves per 
acre per annum—without any ferti- 
lizer.” 

It was a comparatively hot day, 
but the coolies who were standing 
between the rows showed no signs 
of suffering from the intense heat. 
They were chiefly women and chil- 
dren. The men were working in the 
factories. Nearly all are Tamils 
from South India. They find better 
living conditions on the estate, and 
they earn from forty to seventy Cey- 
lon cents per day. The larger estates 
provide schools for the children; the 
tenants are allowed to keep cows 
and they have better homes than 
those in the small villages of South 
India. 

Not far away is the “factory”’—a 
long, low building with huge win- 
dows. It runs east and west to pre- 
vent the sun’s rays from entering. It 
has none of the earmarks we as- 
sociate with factories, but our guide 
insists on using the appellation. 

“Without this factory we would 
not have tea even from the best 
bushes. Here,—try this!” 


He hands me a leaf. It is with- 
A leaf like 
those on many ordinary bushes. To 
produce from these leaves the tea 
we know is a long and complicated 


procedure. , 


It starts with the plucking. The 
coolies bring baskets laden with 
leaves to the factorv. In a shady 
recess beside the building, the con- 
tents are weighed and) the leaves re- 
moved to a dark veal where they 
are spread out to dry in the warm 
air. The drying takes place in this 
hot and constant atmosphere. Before 
long the leaves lose their freshness; 
they begin to shrivel. When they 
were plucked from the bushes their 


weight was seventy-five per cent 
moisture, a large portion of which 
must be extracted by the withering 
process. 

The withered leaves are then taken 
to the rolling machine, where they 
are placed between the discs and ro- 
tated for thirty-minute periods, from 
four to eight times. Extracted from 
the machine, the leaves cling together 
in rolled masses. It is necessary to 
break them up by means of roll- 
breakers. Then the coarse leaf is 
separated out by a sifter. The whole 
process takes about two hours. But 
thus far the leaves do not appear as 
tea, and they have no flavor. 

After having been spread on mats 
or on glass or cement tables, the 
leaves begin to ferment under the 
access of cool air. In two hours they 
assume a copper color. Now one can 
detect a certain aroma. But that 
Seniors 
“Yes,” our Englishman says, “that’s 
tea now!” : 

At a certain point the fermentation 
is stopped and the leaves are placed 
in the drying or firing machines. In 
many factories the drying machine is 
still operated by hand. The tempera- 
ture varies from 190 to 210 degrees. 
After drying, the tea is sorted into 
the different grades. Samples are 
taken from each, to be sent to Co- 
lombo to the tea tasters. Upon the 
receipt of their expert opinion the 
leaves are then bulked and packed in 
chests of 100 pounds. 


Today tea is grown in twenty- 
three countries, so it is no longer a 
simple matter to trace the provenance 
of the international beverage. The 
Chinese tea culture is believed to be 
prehistoric. The earliest written rec- 
ords concerning it are from China. 
It seems that the legendary emperor 
Shen Nung was the first to cultivate 
the leaf. He lived about three thou- 
sand years B.C. and in his book “Pen 
Ts’ao” he makes allusion to the sub- 
ject of tea. Another reference to it 
occurs in Confucius’ book of “Odes,” 
composed about 550 B.C. There is 
little doubt, however, that tea comes 
originally from the monsoon dis- 
tricts of Southeastern Asia. In the 
forests of Northern Siam, Indo- 
China, Yunnan and British India, 
specimens of the wild, jungle tea- 
plant are still to be found. 


China is still the world’s largest 
producer of tea, but it is consumed 
almost entirely by her own popula- 
tion; in recent years her tea exports 
have shrink to small proportions. At 
one time the Chinese sent to America 
99% of all the tea brought to this 
country; today China supplies only 
about eight per cent. About 70% of 
the 95,000,000 pounds of tea imported 
into the United States is black tea, 
the green teas representing 24% and 
oolong accounts for the rest. Due to 
the constant demand for “a spot of 
tea,” the United Kingdom is today 
the world’s largest consumer. Less 
well known is the fact that the 
United States comes second on the 
list, ahead of Canada and Australia. 
Recent figures show that more than 
1,900,000,000 pounds of tea are con- 
sumed every year, most of the supply 
coming from Ceylon, India, and the 


Netherlands East Indies. 
* * x 


In writing advertisers 


AFTER the Summer throngs have re- 
turned home and the rainy season has 
cleaned its face and invigorated the air, 


MEXICO CITY 


brilliant — like the proverbial Rockefeller dime — and 
looking its best, is ready to welcome the Fall tourist 
-generally the connoisseur, who can travel any time 
he wants and who prefers to wait until the rush is over. 
A few hours of fast travel in Pullman air-conditioned 
comfort and you are in “air-conditioned’’ Mexico 
City, the tourist Mecca of the Americas. And, but a 
step away, lie Morelia, Patzcuaro, Uruapan, Oaxaca 
and Monte Alban-dreamlands of charm and ro- 
mance awaiting you for a perfectly different holiday! 


NATSONAL RASLWAYS OF 


MEXTCO 


201-L, North Wells Building - Chicago, Ill. 


please mention TRAVEL 


to SOUTH 


AFRICA 


fast, luxurious 
new 
motorliners 
to speed you 
to this 
glorious 


vacation- ; 


a 
! 
land 1h 


Every Thursday from 
Southampton to 
Capetown, via Madei- 
fa, in just two weeks. 
See your travel agent 
or General Passen- 
ger Representatives: 
THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


VIA 
UNION-CASTLE 


Find new life.. 
new adventure 

in this warm, healthful 
Winter Paradise 


Shed winter troubles and your coat. 
Come to Tucson ¢his winter and relax. 
The constant sunshine and dry air 
will soothe your nerves, renew your 
Strength—give you a “new lease on life.” 


In addition to the exceptionally healthful 
climate,scenic splendorsabound—colossal 
caves, cactus forests, Indian ruins, historic 
missions and other wonders. Real western 
ranch life, too. ~ 


Modern accommodations, 
accredited schools,outstand- 
ing sanatoria. Costs are nee 
erate. Decide now to come. 


Sunshine Climate Club,1946 A Rialto 


5, TUCSON, ARIZONA 


=a * Send me free your new pictorial booklet with 
complete facts about life in the land of sunshine. 


BREAKING IN THE HORSELESS ‘CARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 


when the water level dropped to the 
danger point, releasing steam to blow 
out the fire and incidentally parboil- 
ing anyone thoughtless enough to 
loiter within range. 

Cranking was No. 1 hazard when 
not aboard. And were those huge 
single-cylinders hard to persuade! 
Owners adroitly conveyed to inno- 
cent bystanders the idea that it was a 
privilege to be allowed to crank an 
engine. Curiosity was quickly satis- 
fied, but splints didn’t come off arms 
for some weeks afterwards. In Tod 
Ford’s Pasadena fleet of pioneer cars 
was a monstrous two-cylinder Stearns 
with a bore like the Hoosac tunnel. 
Tod called it a “vehicular outrage”. 
To spare himself the heart-bursting 
exertion of cranking often, once 
started he actually left the engine run- 
ning all night with a hose in the 
radiator and the drain cock open. 

Dr. C. H. Myers of South Bend 
abandoned the horse for one of those 
spindly, high-wheeled Holsmans. Ex- 
perience taught him that its air-cooled 
engine started more easily in warm 
than cold weather. Hence, in winter, 
since no stork would wait for a balky 
motor to make up its mind, the in- 
genious doctor was in the habit of 
building a small bonfire under it. 

This Holsman, by the way, was 
almost high enough to straddle a 
trafic cop—if there had been any at 
that time. A pair of rawhide ropes 
running over small pulleys on a jack- 
shaft and thence to large-diameter 
sheaves bolted to the rear wheels 
served as transmission as well as 
clutch. To start, the jackshaft was 
pushed forward, tightening the belts. 
To reverse it was swung back, aux- 
iliary pulleys rubbing against the hard 
rubber tires of the rear wheels. This 
maneuver also provided braking. Neat 
and simple—when it worked. Going 
down hill slackened belts occasionally 
would flip off into the cornfields, so 
that when power was again applied 
the engine raced and the Holsman 
merely stood still and trembled. 

Walter Schneider battled with an 
infuriated Rambler in his own barn 
and barely escaped with his life. The 
barn was an old, weather-beaten struc- 
ture on the side of a hill with a fif- 
teen-foot drop to the pasture below. 
Walter had, as so many of us absent- 
mindedly did, cranked the car in gear 
and promptly was pinned against the 
wall overhanging the pasture. The 


clutch slipped just enough to prevent” 


stalling the engine; meantime the an- 
cient boards creaked ominiously. Just 
as they seemed about to yield, a 
neighbor, attracted by the frantic 
yelps, rushed in and snapped off the 
switch. 

Milt Pine, popular man-about-town 
of the linen duster era owned a suc- 
cession of the early cars, one of 
which was powered with a two-cycle 
engine. This engineering ambiguity 
could revolve-in either direction with 
equal facility—though not at the same 
time. However, it was supposed to 
turn over one way only. Now and 
then it backfired on starting and 
changed its mind. There was no vis- 
ible means for the driver to determine 
its decision, except by trial and error. 
One morning Milt was late to the of- 
fice, he tore out to the barn, cranked 
up, hopped into the seat, shifted to 


~ 


reverse and slapped in the clutch. In- 
stead of backing out as he had done 
to date under this. formula, the car 
plunged forward through the wall 
into a neighbor’s potato patch, with a 
window sash around Milt’s neck. 

Remember those cranky acetylene 
lighting systems? Inside a stout brass 
tank bolted to the running board was 
a wire basket containing a handful of 
lump calcium carbide, a grayish sub- 
stance that gave off an odor quite un- 
like geraniums. Water from a tank 
above dripped down slowly through a 
tiny wick. Efficiency depended upon 
the regularity of the drip, but roads 
being what they were, efficiency was 
just another word in the dictionary. 
Every bump would jar loose an over- 
size blob of water, instantly generat- 
ing five times as much gas as needed 
and often blowing out the headlights 
with a sinister hiss. And if the lights 
didn’t go out, travel over thank-ye- 
marms gave the impression of heat- 
lightning—a flare and then darkness, 
repeated over and over until a smooth 
road was reached again. 

To equalize pressure a rubber .bag 
was sometimes inserted in the gas 
line, and this swelled up like a puff 
adder; often it burst. In top of the 
water tank was a small air vent and 
when the drip of water became slug- 
gish it could be stimulated by blow- 
ing. Many a night-driver’s face has 
assumed a rich apoplectic purple from 
trying to force a clogged aperture by 
sheer lung power. 

It behooved one to work fast after 
turning the water onto the carbide. 
A moment’s delay in opening the 
headlamps meant an accumulation of 
gas which, when lighted, whooshed 
out like a blast furnace. Many a late 
motorist has returned home minus 
eyebrows or moustache. 

Tires were a nightmare. Punctures 
in the single tube tires of the little 
Oldsmobile were plugged the same 
way as bicycle tires—a bunch of rub- 
ber bands and smelly cement forced 
into the cut, giving the tread a tumor- 
ous aspect. With the advent of inner 
tubes the work was not greatly sim- 


plified. Patches had a way of sliding. 


off after a few miles. One hot, sultry 
afternoon in a chain-drive Franklin 
I suffered three blowouts in as many 
miles. I had no spares; there was no 
repair shop within an hour’s drive, 
and a terrific thunderstorm came up, 
so I hastily stuffed those three casings 
with hay from a nearby stack and 
started out. But it was no use. The 
filling bunched into lumps and it was 
like dtiving across a railroad switch- 
ing yard. I had to give up and spend 
ie night at a farmhouse. 

Grand Old Man of the pioneer 
dealers was the late Captain Manlove 
A. Shuey of South Bend, who claimed 
he sold the third Ford Henry ever 
built. (It was actually the forty- 
ninth.) His title had been acquired 
as skipper of a squat little sidewheel- 
er on the St. Joe River; when a kid 
he had run away from home to join 
Brady’s circus of Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin; became a ground tumbler and 
“blew the tuby” in the band. . Later, 
when Nebraska Indians had come 
into some Federal money he sold them 
melodeons from the back of a wagon. 
With this rich experience behind him, 


(Continued on page 47) 
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SEEMS AS IF 


you’re back there again 


Angle with pictures like this! 


Detail so clear and true . . . people so 
vividly alive . . . colors so real! These are 
the kind of pictures you want... and the 
kind you'll always get .. . if you always 
use a WESTON Exposure Meter. Simply 
point this tiny device at the scene, and it 
tells you the exact camera settings to use 
. .” the.settings which insure correct ex- 
posure and correct color rendition. Can be 
used with any still or movie camera, any 
film. Models to suit every purse and need. 
See WESTONS at your dealer’s, or write for 
literature. Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corporation, 653 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


LEARN A NEW 


NOW raNcuace 


in your own home quickly, 
easily, correctly by the world- 
famous LINGUAPHONE 
Method. Endorsed bythou- 
sands of student schools 


ep 
and college 
SEND FOR ‘FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
74 R.C.A. Building New York City 


PERSONAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


Will obtain for you any book in print, 
new or old, rare and first editions... 
(featuring first printings of all important 
new books reviewed prior to publication 
and available through us). Send for 
free catalogue describing and listing all 
new books—fiction, essays, politics, eco- 
nomics, sciences, travel, art, sports, ref- 
erence, children’s books. 


Personal Book Service, 258 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Bind Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, the 
binder has the appearance of a 
rich volume. Postpaid, $2.00. 


Trae 


116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


- longer. 


pins and as bright. 


\ BREAKING IN THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE 
j (Continued from page 46) 


combined with a hospitable disposi- 
tion, a robust imagination and a 


. tongue that hung in the middle, Cap 


automatically became a raconteur of 
first water. His fame spread; men 
in all walks of life came from far 
and. near to be entertained by his 
tales, among them Henry Ford him- 
self. 

Cap was tall and lean, and for years 
wore the same black broadcloth suit, 
shiny yet neatly brushed; a turn- 
down collar, black bow tie and stiff 


white shirt dickey setting off a pre- 
‘posterous diamond. He never would 


admit his tan cloth gaiters were spats. 
The only item he removed when 
working on a car was a pair of cellu- 
loid cuffs; rarely did he put on over- 
alls, but he always managed to ap- 
pear neat. 

Ford had just started building 
automobiles when Cap first heard of 


him. Cap described that meeting 


many times on request, probably with 
improvements each telling. 

“It was this way,” he began, “after 
T’d peddled quite a few of them Mo- 
bile steamers the owners began to 
make pretty regular trips to the hos- 
pital, so I realized that if I didn’t take 
on something more tractable to sell 
I wouldn’t be in the game much 
About this time gas, cars 
were comin’ in, and a rubber sales- 
man told me about a new machine 
being made up in Detroit. 

““® feller by name of Ford is 
buildin’ ’em’, says he. Of course I’d 


_ never heard of Ford, and didn’t know 


anything about a gas car, but about 
this time Tom Slick begun to git the 
fever and since he was kind of leery 
of the steam wagons, I suggested we 
go and look this Ford up. 

“We had an awful time locatin’ 
Ford. They was plenty of Fords’ in 
the directory but nobody seemed to 
know anything about this pa’tic’lar 
Ford. Finally we found his place— 
way out to the end of a carline—I 
fergit the street. It was an old black- 
smith shop, and outside of movin’ 
out the horseshoes and paintin’ ‘H. 
Ford, Automobiles’ over the door 
they want no remodelin’ to speak of. 


“Me and Tom stepped inside. In 
the middle of the floor was a half- 
built machine, a complicated lookin’ 
contraption to us, and they was a 
pair of legs stickin’ out from under 
it. As I recollect, they was a good 
many grunts and considerable fancy 
language comin’ out, too. 

“Nobody else was in the shop, but 
bimeby the feller got through gruntin’ 
and crawled out. He was a lean, mild- 
mannered, serious-looking chap—that 
is, as serious as a feller can look with 
his face smeared with grease and a 
gash over his eye. 

“What can I do for you, sir?’ he 
asks polite. 

“Me and this here gentleman are 
lookin’ for a Mister H. Ford,” I says. 

“‘T’'m him,’ says he. 

“So I told him what we come for 
and he seemed mighty tickled to 
have folks come three hundred miles 
just to see his car; wanted to know 
how he happened to hear of him, and 
I told him about the rubber man. 

“Wait a minute till I put in a 
couple of screws and stick on a seat 
and I’ll show you how she handles,’ 
he says. That model had a two-cyl- 
inder, ten-horse engine and the first 
wheel steer I ever see, and when he 
took us over the boulevards seemed 
like they was no end of power. I sat on 
Tom’s lap and when Ford opened her 
up I thought we was ridin’ right into 
eternity, though I don’t suppose we 
was goin’ over thirty miles at any 
time. 

“Well, Tom was so pleased he 
wanted that machine right away, but 
we had to wait around a couple of 
days before it was finished. It’s a fact, 
boys, I had to lend Hank eleven dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents to buy paint 
and bolts to finish her up with. 

“And that was the third car Henry 
ever built. Since then I’ve sold hun- 
derds of ’em and they always come 
back for more. Me and Hank got to 
be right chummy. Why, lots of times 
he’s come down here just to visit and 
talk over old times, and never men- 
tion a word about business. Once he 
brought Edsel with him. That was 
when the boy was in knee pants.” 


HOLY FORTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
(Continued from page 13) 


~ When the catch is beached, the fish 


are quickly sorted; children fasten 
them together, two and two, on long 
poles, where they look as neat as new 
If the weather 
permits, they are dried out of doors. 
Otherwise they are strung up beside 
the chimneys ~ inside. 

In some of the fishing communities, 
as well as in the cities, are gaytittle 
one-story houses of stone and plaster, 
painted in story-book colors of sal- 
mon, coral, henna, yellow, russet and 
cornflower blue. Some of them are 
equipped with forojning or “busy- 
bodies,” an odd arrangement of con- 
vex mirrors outside the windows 
through which the housewife, while 
sitting down at her tasks in the 
house, can at the same time see the 


life of Bornholm go by without stop- 
ping in her thrifty career as a Dan- 
ish wife and mother. 

Bornholm is typically Danish, not 
only racially but in the physical as- 
pects of the land, having in small 
compass all of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the group of islands 
which is Denmark. 

There is only one thing lacking: 
there are no storks! No white storks, 
no black storks. Perhaps the “sacred 
bird” was frightened away during the 
centuries when war was the order of 
the day, for storks are essentially 
birds of peace. When peace shall 
have lasted as long as war, the stork 
may be beguiled to return and so 
complete this model of Denmark in 
miniature. 


KHARTOUM % 


KAMPALA 


Snow-Clad 
a, bea ks at 
> the Equator. 


\ 


VICTORIA 
FALLS 


From Table Mountain, through 
the heart of Africa, to glamorous 
Cairo, a tour filled with the mys- 
tical names that stir one’s travel 
dreams! 

Charming Cape Province, dia- 
mond-famed Kimberley, golden 
Johannesburg, great Kruger Na- 
tional Park game reserve, Vic- 
toria Falls, the Belgian Congo 
and Uganda, Ujiji—where Stan- 
ley found Livingstone, — the 
Ituri Forest, pygmy people, giant 
Watussi, the “Mountains of the 
Moon”, snow-covered peaks at 
the Equator, millions of flam- 
ingoes, Lake Kivu, flaming vol- 
canoes, Ripon Falls—source of 
the Nile. Lakes Albert and Vic- 
toria, Mt. Kilimanjaro, Africa’s 
highest peak, Kenya and Tan- 


Capetown with Table P 
ountain in the { 
background. ie 
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Pyra 


Zulu Assegai 
Thrower. 


Hipp 
Kruger 
tional P. 


ganyika, countless herds of wild 
game, the Sudan, historic Khar- 
toum and Omdurman in the 
Sudan — the wonderland of 
Egypt—the temples of Karnak 
and Luxor, the Valley of Kings, 
the Sphinx, the Pyramids—six 
thousand miles of fascinating 
thrills! 

Traversing veld and forest, vast 
lakes and palm-bordered rivers. 
this memorable Cape to Cairo 
tour is made with security and 
comfort under the experienced 
guidance of South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours. 


@ For full information see your travel 
agent. Also send for booklet TV, out- 
lining 9 thrilling tours. Include the 
name of your travel agent on your 
posteard. Address South African Con- 
sulate 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Great 


mids 


of Egypt. 


om 
Na- 
ark. 


The World’s Outstanding Tour 
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FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Pasee de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 
11 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


331 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
684 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Board of Tourist Industry of the 
Japanese Government Railways, 


and Japan Tourist Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 S. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infor. 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


SWEDEN 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 


630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U.S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc. 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif. 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY-OCEAN CITY 
Publicity Department 302, 
City Hall, Ocean City, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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They are but employees of Nichiro 
and other companies. 

Most of these hired hands come 
from the poverty-stricken coasts of 
Honshu where soil is exhausted and 
fishing not too rewarding. The agents 
of the big companies appear in these 
dreary fishing and farming villages 
to round up the able-bodied men. The 
crews leave Honshu in May and 
come back in September, each fisher 
the richer for some two hundred 
yen earned in the Soviet waters. How 
great a boon this is may be seen 
from the fact that an average peasant 
household of Honshu fares on an 
annual budget of six hundred yen. 
The rest of the year he works and 
earns the remainder of his budget in 
the home fields and fishing grounds. 
These fishers are at the same time 
foresters and charcoal makers, farm- 
ers and silkworm tenders. 

Fishing, however, remains their 
chief occupation and the main drain 
on their energies. The four months 
spent in Siberian waters often fatigue 
them so completely that the rest of 
the year they go about their work in 
a weak and listless manner. Japanese 
anti-trust and anti-government writ- 
ers (when such writing was not as 
yet entirely forbidden) used to blame 
the fishers’ employers for the exhaus- 
tion. A case, said to be typical of the 
situation, was cited where a vessel 
returned from the waters of Kam- 
chatka with but half of its original 
crew: the others had died of malnu- 
trition, heavy work and lack of safety 
devices. The survivors were so ill 
that at the first Japanese port most of 
them had to be taken to hospitals. 

Those fishers who work on their 
own seem to be faring only a little 
better, and again the soulless compe- 
tition of the trusts, leaving the men 
but a slim margin of subsistence, is 
pointed out as the foremost reason. 
The war in China has added tothe 
men’s troubles. Many of them have 
been taken into the armed service. 
Prices for supplies have risen, but fish 
fetches money only a shade higher 
than before. The wartime shortage of 
gasoline has had its 
among those fishers whose _ boats, 
however small, are motor driven. The 
catch has been decreasing, fishing vil- 
lages are in worse distress than ever, 
and even the officials at Tokvo are 
worried over the situation. Should 
the Russians persist in their policy 
of curtailing Nippon’s fishing off Si- 
beria, the industry and its men will 
be in a bad way indeed. 

The problem of today cannot be 
properly understood without a brief 
glimpse at its history. 

Years back, the Japanese were not 
the only non-Russians to fish in Si- 
berian waters. American schooners 
were active in the Amur River delta 
and vicinity shortly after the middle 
of the last century, but the sizeable 
profits made by those Yankees 
through the sale of their codfish catch 
soon alarmed the tsar’s government. 
One law after another at length 
crowded the Americans out of the 
rich waters. The Japanese, however, 
stuck to their nets and even expanded 
their operations. The little yellow 
folk not only fished but also traded 
along the Siberian shores, bartering 


consequences - 


(Continued from page 10) 


strong drink for furs, evading the | 


tsar’s law by arranging deals through 
native deputies and dummies, and 
generally succeeded where Americans 
had to retreat and Russians met with 
but indifferent luck. 

By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the Japanese fishers and traders 
were so much at home in these wa- 
ters that Tokyo began to speak of 
their rights. The Portsmouth Treaty 
énding the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-05 affirmed these rights in a 
special clause and called for a regular 
convention to settle details. Such was 
part of the price paid for the defeat 
suffered by the tsar’s soldiers and 
sailors. The convention was signed 
in 1907. It gave the Japanese, for a 
term ot twelve years, leave to fish in 
the Russian waters of the Sea of 
Japan (that is, along the shores of 
the tsar’s Maritime Province), the 
Sea of Okhotsk and the Bering Sea. 
Deltas_of Russian rivers and en- 
closed bays were forbidden to Japa- 
nese fishers, but everywhere else the 
latter were free to lease the so-called 
“fishing-lots” on a basis of bidding. 

By 1914 Japan’s fishing industry 
was ahead of its Russian counterpart 
in the Far East. Selling much of their 
catch to the world at large, the Japa- 
nese began to buy the surplus of the 
Russians’ catch. They also sold to 
the Russians fishing boats, nets and 
other equipment, in the making of 
which they excelled. The Japanese 
taught the Russians bara, or the 


method of preparing their low-grade ~ 


fish for Nippon’s domestic market 
with coarse-grained, yellow, bitter 
salt. In their turn the islanders learned 
the Russian way of preparing caviar 
so valued in foreign lands. The Japa- 
nese spread rapidly far beyond the 
limits set by the convention of 1907, 
as they soon found enough Russian 
merchants, who, for a price, were 
willing to be nominal lessees of fish- 
ing grounds actually worked by To- 
kyo capital. Some such fictitious Rus- 
sian companies had real Russian fish- 
ermen as their crews, but others in- 
troduced the practice of importing 
Japanese fishers either for each sea- 
son or as permanent settlers along 
Kamchatka and Maritime Province 
shores. 


By 1919, when the first convention 
was up, the Russian Far East was in 
the throes of a civil war and in part 


occunied by the mikado’s troops. To- / 


kyo’s army and navy officers managed 
the bidding system and sent their 
battalions and gunboats to protect 
Nipponese fishers in the once-forhid- 
den waters. Enormous quantities of 
fish were taken out vear after year, 
without any regard either for Rus- 
sia’s sovereiontv or the preservation 
of natural fich-runs. The civil war 
ended in Moscow’s victory, and this 
—together with the pressure brought 
upon Tokyo at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921—resulted in with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops from 
Russian soil. By 1925 the Russians 
reasserted their sovereignty in Si- 
berian waters, and three years later 
a new fishing convention was signed 
with the Japanese, to be valid until 
1936. 

In 1936 Tokyo demanded a twelve- 
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year convention on far more advan- 
fageous terms, but the Soviet pointed 
to the newly concluded anti-Comin- 
fern pact of Japan and Germany di- 
rected against the USSR and, in re- 
taliation, would agree to no more 
than a year’s renewal of the old fish- 
ing agreement. Since then and to this 
day we see a small series of one- 
year renewals signed amid much ill- 
will and bickering. 

The Russians may never again sign 
1 long-term agreement. Swiftly gain- 
mg on the Japanese industrialization - 
of fisheries, they soon may be sole 
Josses of their own waters. The Japa- 
1ese somewhat incongruously con- 
inue to assist in the Soviet indus- 
rialization of Russian fisheries by 
selling to Moscow’s men quite a bit 
of fishing equipment: after 1935, as 
yart of their settlement for the forced 
ale of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
he Japanese obligated themselves to 
end to Vladivostok and other Soviet 
orts between twenty and thirty mil- 
ion yen’s worth of craft and nets. 
Most of the new machinery, boats 
ind nets, however, come from the 
actories of the Soviet Union. If in 
his year 1939 the Japanese fishers of 
Nichiro and other companies employ 
niles-long nets, if their mother ships 
ind floating canneries and refriger- 
itors seem to be the marvel of the 
ge, the Russians are not far behind. 

Most important of all, after years 
yf search and experiment, the Rus- 
ians have at last come across some- 
hing resembling the Japanese secret 
yf veneering the insides of cans for 
rabmeat. The new Soviet crab in 
ins is said to be appreciated by Brit- 
sh buyers even more than the Japa- 
iese-prepared product. Boycott of 
apan-made goods by the Western 
ations outraged at the news of 
china’s invasion has helped the sale 
f Soviet-canned crab and salmon. 
While Japan has fought first in 
Manchukuo and then in China, the 
soviet Union has enjoyed years of 
eace and thus has had its chance to 
mprove its Far Eastern fisheries. 
The successive five - year plans 
ought bigger and better fishing 
hips, refrigerators and nets. to the 
oviet fishers in the Far East. They 
Iso gave rise to a number of can- 
ling factories along the shores, with 
nost of the machinery imported from 
\merica. The establishment at Ust- 
<amchatsk is reported to be as mod- 
rn and efficient as any similar fac- 
ory in the United States. Its most 
complicated machine, doing a half- 
lozen operations one after another or 
imultaneously, is the pride and joy 
yf Soviet fishers and canners but for 
ome obscure reason has neither a 
Yankee nor a Russian name: it is 
ondly called “The Iron Chinaman.” 

Only a few years ago thousands of 
fapanese canners, were employed in, 
his industry, but with the growth of 
lationalistic feeling on both sides they 
eturned home from these shores, 
‘ither voluntarily or under official 
Russian pressure. The GREE short- 
uge of Russian fishers and /canners is 
10 longer felt, as thousands of men 
ire brought here annually from the 
nterior of Siberia and even European 
Russia. : 

The new Russian immigrants to the 
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fisheries and canneries of the Far 
East are in the main of two types. 
The shaggy long-bearded men, peas- 
ant-looking, well in their forties and 
fifties, are mostly from Astrakhan 
and other Volga-Caspian points. Fish- 
ing in artels, or communes, is an an- 
cient custom with these folk, but it 
is one thing working with kin and 
friends under a homespun share-and- 
share-alike arrangement, and quite 
another when the old pre-revolution- 
ary artel gives place to a more com- 
plicated modern Soviet kolkhoz with 
newfangled equipment and under the 
close supervision of the government. 
The younger clean-shaven men are 
migrants from a place farther west 
and south—from the Black Sea 
region. Unlike the Astrakhan men, 
they are either single or, if married, 
have fewer children. 

In both groups comparatively few 
men are involuntary exiles. Most 
have responded to the government’s 
call of their own will. Indeed, the 
Black Sea men often call themselves 
“partizane,” which means guerilla 
men: during the revolution and its 
civil war they or their fathers and 
brothers had fought in the forests of 
the Caucasus and Crimea against 
General Denikin’s troops and in Si- 
beria against Admiral Kolchak. They 
are staunch supporters of the Soviet 
regime and are pleased when called 
“pioneers of socialized fisheries.” 

On the Far Eastern shores both 


‘groups formed brand-new artels and 


cooperatives or re-established the col- 
lectives to which they had helonged 
back home. Some combine their fish- 
ing communes with collective farms, 
which are mostly truck gardens on 
hillsides tended by the fishers’ wom- 
en. Supplying these groups with 
boats, nets and special clothing, the 
government also takes care of their 
marketing problems. The truck gar- 
dens not only give the fishers all the 
vegetables needed for their table but 
even leave a surplus which is easily 
marketed in the nearest towns. Canned 
meat—the fishers’ favorite food— 
comes from the governmental can- 
teens. 


- A friendly rivalry early arose he- 


tween the Astrakhan men and the 
Black Sea fishers. The latter, a viva- 
cious, salt-toneued set, charged in all 
seriousness that the Astrakhaners 
were not accustomed to deep-sea fish- 


ing; could not handle right the dif-' 


ficult art of winter fishing under the 
ice; in short, were not true sea fish- 
ers because their Caspian was not a 
real sea but merely a hig Jake. “Thev 
are used to their pond and are afraid 
of the real sea,” the Black Sea men 
said. “But our boys have heen round 
the sea since they were children. The 
sea is not an enemy to us. It’s near 
and dear to us. Still, mavhe we'll 
make sailors of these Astrakhan men 
yet—of those shy shoremen. Why, 
do you know that some of them get 
seasick while deep-sea fishing?” 

A fishing collective often hoasts a 
communal building which serves as a 
combination of the main of ce and 
the group’s dining hall. Living auar- 
ters are also communal. and no race 
or color lines are drawn. Russians, 
native to Siberia and those who have 
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Today, in Japan, the charm of antiquity light and festival banners. And hear the 
endures untarnished in a changing world. pad-pad of rikisha runners, as you motor 
Step into this exquisite scroll-picture of from your luxurious modern hotel to view 
pines and petals, temples and_ toriis Japan’s timeless beauty—or to enjoy familiar 


panoplied processions aglow with lantern- diversions at a shore or mountain resort. 
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SJ. a wise career- 


woman-to-be who follows 

the example of the business 

woman who has already “arrived.” 

Follows her example not only in the busi- 

ness roads to success she adopts, in the appro- 

priate. clothes she selects, but follows her leader- 
ship, too, in the residence she chooses. 


And she chooses the American Woman’s Club—be- 
cause it was designed by business women for business 
women. Because in that design are included all the 


things that business women need and want. 


A room (with its own private bath, of course) that 
can be a quiet retreat, comfortable, convenient and 

' attractive, or a welcome place in which to entertain 
friends. Spacious and friendly lounges, dining rooms 
and roof gardens. Opportunities to keep physically 
in trim in the pool, gymnasium and sun room; men- 
tally on your toes and entertained at the stimulating 
meetings and events featured every week. 


But most important of all, she chooses the American 
Woman’s Club because it offers a home and an after- 
office life, rich in interest, new experiences and im- 
portant contacts with successful and soon-to-be suc- 
cessful women. 


RATES: 
Single room, with bath, per week — $12.00 to $20.00 
Double room, with bath, per week — $16.00 to $24.00 
Single room, with bath, per day — $2.50 to $4.00 
Double room, with bath, per day — $4.00 to $5.00 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th Street New York City 
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migrated from the Western prov- 
inces; fishers who have come from 
native non-Russian tribes of Siberia; 
the few Korean migrants who may be 
found here, all live under the same 
roof and eat at the same table. Kor- 
eans, by the way, are highly esteemed 
in Siberia’s waters as being among the 
best of fishers. In one Soviet fishing 
collective, on the shores of Sakhalin, 
the foreman was a Korean and so 
good a worker that the board went 
to rather unusual lengths to keep him 


with the group: it ruled that the un- 


| 
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married whites among the fishers 
should cease casting flirtatious glances 
upon his comely wife for fear of of- 


fending and losing him to some other 
collective. It is the general practice 
that an idle, lustful, gossiping or 
otherwise offending fisher is “purged” 
from the collective on the board’s 
initiative and the members’ vote. 
Meanwhile, the struggle between 


Japan and Rusia goes on with un-— 


abated vigor. 


BERMUDA AS A NAVAL BASE 
(Continued from page 37) 


Paget’s Fort, which was\ renamed 
Fort Cunningham. 

The nickel-steel plates built into 
the latter cost such a fortune that 
Gladstone was taken to task for-it-in 
the British House of Commons. He 
was asked if Fort Cunningham was 
made of gold. 

During the World War Bermuda 
served as a convoy port. Here mer- 
chant vessels with supplies from 
North and South America and the 
West Indies, and ammunition from 
the United States assembled into 
fleets of perhaps twenty ships and 
were convoyed overseas by half a 
dozen cruisers. 

In 1917 and 1918 the United States 
established a base here, storing sup- 
plies on several islands in Hamilton 
Harbor. Not only American war- 
ships built for the French and Ital- 
ians, but also American submarines 
and subchasers put into port for sup- 
plies and a few days rest for the 
men before assembling to go over- 
seas. 

Those were exciting days for Ber- 
muda. The large passenger liners on 
the New York-to-Bermuda run were 
commandeered for troop transports, 
so civilians traveling to Bermuda had 


‘to make the trip on an old converted 


cruiser, the Charybdis. If you came 
down on the Charybdis in those anx- 
ious times, you will never ‘forget 
the cramped quarters, the open decks, 
the suspicion with which you sighted 
each ship on the horizon, and the 
feverish excitement caused by false 
alarms of submarines and mines. 

During the last war, Bermuda sent 
122 white soldiers overseas. Of 
these, forty never came back. Ber- 
muda also sent over 240 colored men, 
members of the Bermuda Militia Ar- 
tillery—the only colored artillery in 
the British Army. 

The military garrison is stationed 
at Prospect on a hill back of the 
city of Hamilton. Pushing your bi- 
cycle up the slopes past the rather 
drab quarters of the married men, 
you reach the Parade Ground flanked 
by the ten long, cream-colored bar- 
racks of the single men, with bicycles 
leaning against the verandah posts. 

There is a garrison school out of 
which rush at recess fair-haired 
British boys and girls. There is a 
military cemetery in a quiet cedar 
grove where most of the crosses bear 
the inscriptions “Erected by the offi- 
cers and men of his company as a 
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token of respect”. Groups of soldiers 
in khaki shorts stride by on_ their 
way to section maneuvers, musketry,/ 


dritt.or lectures. } 


Inside the little green garrison 
church, walls are studded with 
plaques to the memory of dead of- 
ficers. There are medals on the 
chaplain’s stole, drums beat during 
each of the three Glorias and a 
bugle rings out during the singing 
of ‘Rejoice, rejoice’... It is a» yery 
British service, from the Union 
Jacks by the altar to the prayer for 
His Majesty the King and the sing- 
ing of the national anthem. 

For the sterner side of military life 
in Bermuda, you must go to War- 
wick Camp on the South Shore. 
Riding your bicycle past the various 
wood and stone mess buildings and 
the sixty some bell tents projecting 


like white cones against the sky, you’ 


come to the rifle range. ; 

“Danger when red flag is flying,” 
says a sign. It is flying now, and 
there are intermittent volleys so 
you're careful-where you walk. Ly- 
ing prone, soldiers with rifles are 
firing at targets, six hundred yards 
away, hoisted up out of concrete 
butts. Presently they advance to the 
five hundred-yard range and fire 
again and on to the other closer 
ranges. Later, there is practice with 
machine guns and grenades. 

They tell of a young private at 
the camp who was a very poor shot. 


/ 


So poor that he fired nine times and~ 


missed each time. “Better use the 
tenth shot on yourself,’ suggested 
the sergeant. The private disappeared 
over the hill and presently there was 
a loud report. Alarmed, the Ser- 
geant came running. The private met 
him with a grin. “Sorry, sir, an- 
other miss.” 

Warlike exercises seem out of 
place in a setting so idyllic, with 
blue waves rolling peacefully in on 
Horseshoe Bay just below. Strolling 
among the cedars, bay grape, and 
sage brush, it gives you a jolt to 
come upon a gas chamber where the 
soldiers test their gas masks. 

To cagey officials who only look- 
ed wise when I asked them about 
Bermuda’s seaplanes, newly-ordered 
anti-aircraft guns, plans for a new 
airbase, and forts in commission. 1 
leave the decision as to just how 
important to the Empire are Ber- 
muda’s naval and military forces. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


has written a new book! The adventurous author of “Bring ’Em 
Back Alive” has long been known as one of the greatest living 
authorities on the personalities of wild animals, and in ANIMALS 
-ARE LIKE THAT! Mr. Buck tells about animals in the jungle 


and in captivity and why and how it is that they behave as they do. 


“All creatures have their human as well as their animal side,” 
says Mr. Buck. Do animals all think alike? 
long memories, as they are reputed to have? What animals think 
fastest? Which jungle beast is the most dangerous? 
wild animals adapt themselves to captivity? 
few of the thousand and one questions which people are con- 
tinually asking; the author answers them with case histories and 


an authoritative knowledge of the subject. 


Here, then, is endless adventure, conquering and living in close 
quarters with the wild, by a fearless adventurer and student of 
natural history who has crossed the Pacific countless times in quest 
of game, who has circumnavigated the globe over and over again, 
who has had hand-to-hand encounters with scores of animals of 
jungle and plain and who has knocked out at least one orang- 


utan in a fight. 


ANIMALS IN ACTION is exciting and wholesome adventure, 
of man pitting his ingenuity against animal instinct, of the fasci- 
_nating study of animal traits and personalities and of the humor 

and pathos of animal life in the wilderness and in captivity. 


With many dramatic photographs. $2.50 
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~NEW McBRIDE BOOKS FOR AUTUMN READING 


I LIVED WITH THE ESKIMOS 


By SYDNEY R. MONTAGUE 


I LIVED WITH THE ESKIMOS is the exciting story of a 
young Canadian Mounted Policeman who for three years was 
stationed at Port Burwell, an island at the Eastern entrance 
to Hudson Strait on the edge of the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the very rim of the mainland which stretches across the sea- 
board of Labrador. 

The author was only twenty-one years old when he was sent 
by the Canadian government to this difficult and lonely out- 
post of the north. Shipwrecked, lost on ocean ice, twice facing 
death from starvation, he was to stay north long enough to see 
the first pioneering airplanes come there by steamship. 

I LIVED WITH THE ESKIMOS has been written for older 
boys but it will fascinate readers of every age. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


NORTH TO ADVENTURE 


By SYDNEY R. MONTAGUE 
Uniform with I LIVED WITH THE ESKIMOS 
Illustrated, $2.00 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF BIRDS 


By DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 


Few people have had the basic scientific knowledge and the 
patience in their study of bird life and action that is possessed 
by Dr. Williams, physician and scientist, who has devoted a 
long life to study and research in his avocation as a naturalist. 
In THE PRIVATE LIVES OF BIRDS he writes particularly of 
the highly interesting instinct, mentality and activities of birds, 
both resident and migratory. 

- Dr. Williams’ understanding of bird life, built on a funda- 
mental knowledge of human, bird and animal behavior, is the 
result of careful observance and experimentation throughout 
many summers and winters at his home, a veritable bird para- 

~ dise, in Connecticut. After reading this book, bird life takes 
on a new significance and the average person who has only a 
casual acquaintance with his bird neighbors will learn how to 
know them intimately and conduct experiments in understanding 
their tastes and habits. Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


WHY MEDDLE IN EUROPE? 


By BOAKE CARTER 
If you want to know the significance of the news behind the 
headlines this book will tell it to you. Its author is Boake 
Carter, radio editorialist and columnist, who has long been 
acknowledged one of America’s shrewdest interpreters of the 
international scene.| 


j 


WHY MEDDLE IN EUROPE? answers the pertinent ques- 
tions that are on the lips of millions of Americans concerning 
the European crisis. In it Mr, Carter, aided by facts gleaned 
from official government documents, private papers, standard 
treatises and official statements, answers with startling clarity 
such questions as these: What is our stake in Europe, direct 
and indirect? Should we and can we remain neutral? Can we 
wage economic warfare and keep out of armed conflict? 

Among the various books which have recently appeared about 
Europe and America’s relationship to it, none we believe ex- 
presses with greater clarity the implications of our active par- 
ticipation in the disputes of Europe. Every thinking American 
should read this book. $2.00 


NOTHING BUT DANGER 


Edited by FRANK HANIGHEN 


“‘Readers cannot remain unmoved by the amazing mosaic of 
this book,’’ says Mr. Hanighen in his introduction to this 
“personal history’ of the horror, adventure, tragedy and humor 
experienced by a group of world-famous correspondents cover- 
ing a European civil war. 

Here are told for the first time those incredibly real stories 
of adventure, espionage, danger and sudden death which are 
successfully killed by every censor. There are accounts of 
matchless courage and astonishing bravery, cold-blooded murder 
and nonchalant disregard of danger, of heart-filling tragedy and 
hilarious comedy in the seemingly inevitable face of death, 
Though true stories of our own world of today, they might be 
inventions of our masters of romantic fiction. 

Frank Hanighen is well known as a journalist and as the 
co-outhor of ‘‘Merchants of Death.”’ $2.75 


MAXIMS TO MUSIC 


for the 
Well-Tempered Piano Child 
By SIGMUND SPAETH 
Author of *“*Read ‘Em and Weep"’, etc. 
With illustrations by TONY SARG. 


Here is an opportunity to have your children learn the 
maxims, mottoes and traditional sayings that were so familiar 
to past generations. This collection of traditional proverbs, mot- 
toes, and maxims of the world has been selected, explained and 
fitted to music for youth benefit as well as theirs. 

In MAXIMS TO MUSIC Sigmund Spaeth accomplishes a 
triple purpose: he assembles the best of the world’s maxims 
in an attractive arrangement; he makes them singable and thus 
easily remembered by children; and, following one of the oldest 
axioms of psychology, he adapts for his musical settings 
melodies from the great composers and folk songs of the world. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


From your bookseller, or 


CALL TO ADVENTURE! 


By ALOHA BAKER 


ALOHA BAKER has taken her place in the front rank of 
the limited company of women adventurers. Even when a slip 
of a girl she crayed a sight of the world at any cost. She got 
her wish in generous measure and in this, her first book, she 
tells the dramatic story of her first adventurous tour with a 
few companions, made without capital save that which was 
earned along the way. 

Teday .she is known around the globe as “*the world’s most 
widely traveled woman.”’ In the past eight years she has cir- 
cled the world three times, visiting eighty-five countries and 
becoming, in the course of her many journeys, a Colonel in 
the Red Army of Siberia, a hunter of banteng bulls and 
elephants in Indo-China, a guest of the head hunters of I.uzon, 
a friend of Javanese temple dancers and a confidante of 
Chinese bandits. During the last few years she has traveled 
more than 75,000 miles through twenty-five countries and four 
continents. Illustrated. $2.00 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
BOBBY AND BETTY 


By CARVETH WELLS 


Bobby and Betty, who have become young America’s most 
famous travelers, now set off on a trip around the world in 
company with that inimitable explorer and author Carveth 
Wells. Crammed full of information, entertainment and adven- 
ture, the story of their travels by sea, land and air will 
delight children of almost every age. 

AROUND THE WORLD WITH BOBBY AND BETTY com- 
bines natural history, geography and general knowledge in a 
manner so fascinating that learning becomes a delightful pas- 
time. Illustrated. $2.00 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL—Volume 5 


Compiled and Edited by 
HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


This is the fifth volume in a notable series which is univer- 
sally regarded as containing the foremost collection of photo- 
graphs of the nude human body. THE BODY BEAUTIFUL V 
exceeds its predecessors both in the beauty of its contents and 
the novelty of its layout. In it the world’s foremost photogra- 
phers have combined to create a remarkable collection of 
camera studies of the human form. 

An additional feature of this year’s volume is the discussion 
of lighting the figure by Mario Scacheri, well-known photogra- 
pher and author of ‘*The Fun of Photography.”’ Both the 
professional and the amateur will find much helpful informa- 
tion in Mr. Scacheri’s pertinent comments. 

With more than 100 photographs, Printed in gravure, 

spiral binding. Boxed, $3.00. 


a) Robert M. McBride & Company - 116 East 16th Street, New York. 
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